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PHONETICS AND “REFORM- 
METHOD.” 
Il. 


THE comparatively small number of French 
members, or such members as live in France, 
may appear strange to one who has not lived 
long enough in this country to know how con- 
servativet Frenchmen generally are in spite of 
political revolutions and frequent changes of 
government until lately. This conservatism 
has extended to all matters relative to higher 
education and instruction, especially the study 
of the classics. But it impresses me much less 
than the sad fact that our international asso- 
ciation has hitherto won so few active friends 
(there are only ten American members among 
four hundred and fifty-eight in January, 1893) 
in the United States. This fact, which I mere- 
ly state here without trying to explain it now,? 
surprises me so much the more, as the science 
of phonetics has been held in high esteem in 
progressive America from the beginning, 
which was not much later than in any country 
of Europe. Mr. Paul Passy himself says in 
the very first number of the ‘‘ Phonetic 
Teacher’’ (May, 1886) that, in his first en- 
deavors at teaching a language phonetically, 
he was inspired by ‘‘a series of experiments 
made chiefly in America.’’ Be that as it may. 
Being a reformer by practice and inclination, 
and a member of the council of the ‘‘ Phonetic 


1. The reason of this sort of conservatism in France, to be 
looked for in the origin and historical development of its 
national civilisation, is very obvious, and need not be dwelt 
on here. Cf. for example, Raoul Frary, ‘La Question du 
latin’; Jules Simon, ‘ La Réforme de l’enseignement secon- 
daire’; Michel Bréal, ‘ Quelques mots sur |’Instruction pu- 
blique en France.’ 


2. I shall probably be able to explain it later, and shall 
then be better prepared to de so in making an ample report of 
the state and progress of the study of modern languages, and 
the method of teaching them in the United States, in con- 
nection with several articles I intend to write fora German 
newspaper or review upon American colleges and universi- 
ties, upon lectures, lessons, and examinations, upon the uni- 
versity movement, upon the representative men of the modern 
language movement, and similar questions concerning 
education and instruction in this country. 











Teachers’ Association,’’ I esteem it a pleasant 
duty to invite all American neophilologists to 
join our society, and thus further the cause of 
reform for instruction in modern languages in 
school, college, and university. With this end 
in view I would call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following articles of our statutes: 


Article premier.—Le but que poursuit 1’As- 
sociation est le développement des études de 
langues vivantes. . . Le principal moyen qu’elle 
emploie pour atteindre le but qu’elle se pro- 
pose est le perfectionnement des méthodes 
d’enseignement des langues. 

Article 4.—. . . . La cotisation annuelle est 
de 5 francs pour les membres actifs et de 3 
francs pour les adhérents. Elle est due au 
premier janvier. En versant dix cotisations 
on devient membre 4a vie. 

Article 7.—L’Association est administrée 
par un Conseil de 20 membres élus par 1’As- 
semblée générale. Les membres du Conseil 
doivent tous étre membres actifs ou honoraires. 
Le Conseil se compose d’un président, de 
deux vice-présidents, d'un secrétaire, d’un 
trésorier, et de 15 administrateurs. 


Whoever may wish to become a member of 
the ‘‘Phonetic Teachers’ Association,’’ and 
receive the monthly numbers of its publication 
issued regularly through the whole year, is 


| asked to send either $1.05 or 65 cents, the 


subscriptions respectively of active or adherent 
members, to the undersigned, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. I will present the 
name, and forward the quota and address to 
the editor and treasurer, Mr. Paul Passy, and 
the subscriber will thus get, in a few weeks, 
the current and all the preceding numbers of 
the eighth volume of the Maitre Phonétique. 
2. ‘Les Sons du frangais’ is a standard work 
which, I do not doubt, is well known and 
appreciated also in this country, and of which 
I have already given a full account in a review 
of the first and second edition (1887 and 1889) 
for the Zeitschrift fir franzosische sprache 
und litteratur x.2 (1888), pp. 20-26, and for the 
Maitre Phonétique v. (1890), February, pp. 22- 
25. The new edition (1892) contains a great 
many valuable additions and improvements in 
details, owing to the author’s own observations 
and investigations, which he has continued 
and tried to complete in the meantime, and 
the result of which has been published (up to 
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the year 1890 and 1891) in a larger and more 
comprehensive treatise, his doctor’s disser- 
tation.3 The work, moreover, was bettered 
by the suggestions of the author’s brother and 
friends, last but not least, by the results of the 
highly interesting experiments made by Abbé 
Rousselot during his lectures in the ‘‘Uni- 
versité Catholique’’ at Paris, which results 
were published by this eminent scholar in a 
book that marks an epoch in the history of 
French phonetics as well as dialectology: 
‘Les Modifications phonétiques du langage 
étudiées dans le patois d’une famille de Celle- 
frouin (Charente),’ Paris, Welter, 1891.4 

The first edition of Paul Passy’s ‘Les Sons 
du francais’ was only a very short outline of 
the French phonetic system, destined for such 
members of the ‘Société de réforme ortho- 
graphique ”’ as, having no scientific knowledge 
of phonetics, were quite unaware of the great 
difficulties inherent in a radical change of 
common spelling. But the author soon per- 
ceived that his book might be still more useful 
in another direction, and that it was hailed with 
enthusiasm, and used with much profit by 
philologists and teachers principally abroad. 
He has, therefore, thought it advisable to 
change gradually its main objects, and to 
modify and enlarge its contents accordingly. 
He says in the preface of the third edition : 

““—D’une part, les jeunes philologues com- 
prennent, de plus en plus, que l’étude des sons 
du langage est un préliminaire indispensable 
de la phonétique historique, 4 laquelle elle 
rend les mémes services que la géographie a 
histoire. Et comme il est bon de travailler 
d’abord sur les matériaux qu’on a sous la 
main, ils s’occupent de plus en plus des sons 
du frangais vivant. D’autre part, les pro- 
fesseurs de langues vivantes commencent a 
comprendre les avantages énormes qu’eux et 
leurs éléves peuvent retirer de la connaissance 


de la phonétique et de l’emploi de la trans- 
cription. Eux aussi se mettent 4 étudier les 


3. Cf, my note in the Zeitschrift fiir franz. spr. u. litt., 
xiv, 2 (1892), pp. 56-66: Paul Passy, ‘ Etude sur les Change- 
ments phonétiques et leurs caractéres généraux. Thése pour 
le doctorat, présentée 4 la Faculté des lettres de Paris,’ 
Firmin-Didot, 1890, Paris, and ‘ Corrections et additions . ., 
Supplément au Maitre Phonétique,’ July, 1891, pp. 93-100. 


4 Cf, my account of the first part, ‘Analyse physiologique 
des sons de mon patois—Leurs modifications inconscientes— 
Mesure du travail qu’en exige la production’ in the Pho. 
netische Studien v., heft 3 (1892), pp. 348-349. 
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sons de notre langue. En particulier, un 
grand nombre de professeurs de francais a 
l’étranger entreprennent cette étude, soit pour 
corriger leur prononciation si elle est défec- 
tueuse, soit pour étre en état de corriger celle 
de leurs éléves. Les instituteurs qui ensei- 
gnent la lecture, les maitres des sourds-muets 
et des bégues, les professeurs de chant, les 
sténographes s’apercoivent aussi de plus en 
plus des services que peut leur rendre la 
phonétique. Le public auquel je m’adresse 
maintenant n’est donc plus celui que j’avais en 
vue en 1887..... as 

P. Passy still calls his book ‘un travail de 
vulgarisation, fait d’aprés une méthode scien- 
tifique.’’ This is, I think, put too modestly, 
and by no means true any more. Scholars, 
linguists and phonetists, will undoubtedly find 
in it abundant sagacious and suggestive re- 
marks and, almost everywhere, traces of in- 
dependent and intelligent research which 
deserve their close attention and careful con- 
sideration. But, at the same time, it has all 
the advantages in common with a good speci- 
men of such popular scientific books. It is 
exceedingly well written; indeed, it is much 
easier reading than his purely scientific work, 
‘Etude sur les Changements phonétiques,’ 
and can be recommended to all beginners, 
particularly to those teachers of French who 
have ‘‘never cared for phonetics,’’ but who 
are obliged to look rather late for some infor- 
mation about a subject they have despised so 
long without knowing it. I am sure such 
workers will get sch information, and much 
pleasure besides, by reading Passy’s book. 

3. A very desirable and long-expected con- 
tinuation of ‘ Les Sons du frangais’ is the joint 
work of Paul Passy and his German friend, 
Franz Beyer, the best connoisseur of French 
phonetics in Germany, the distinguished author 
of ‘Das lautsystem des neufranzésischen’ 
(Céthen, 1887) and ‘Franzésische phonetik ’ 
(Cothen, 1888). 

The ‘Primer of Spoken French’ (‘Elementar- 
buch des gesprochenen franzésisch ’) contains: 
1. forty-two texts, most of them well-chosen, 
prose and poetry, in phonetic spelling, pp. 
I-74; 2. a grammar of spoken French, pp. 79- 
169, based upon those texts; 3. a glossary, 
pp. 173-218, composed of all the words and 
forms to be found in the reading-book. The 
same forty-two texts are printed in common 
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spelling in the ‘ Erganzungsheft,’ where Beyer 
has furnished the student with a thorough and 
valuable commentary upon their phonetic 
transcription, that is, upon such _ general 
features and particular cases as seem to de- 
mand a discussion or explanation. The first 
book is a rather close imitation of Henry 
Sweet’s well-known and highly esteemed 
‘Elementarbuch des gesprochenen englisch,’ 
but certainly does not lose anything of its 
value by this fact, which, of course, has been 
frankly acknowledged by the authors. 
Unquestionably the most important and 
most Original part is the grammar of spoken 
French, comprising phonology, inflexion, and 
syntax. I consider it an excellent specimen 
of elementary grammar of a living cultivated 
speech (u/tursprache), short and concise, 
and still, in regard to its purpose, sufficiently 
complete, since it treats nearly all the principal 
and most noteworthy linguistic facts in a 
scientific spirit, in a systematic and logical 
order. It is the only work of its kind existing 
in the whole field of Romance philology, un- 


rivalled, or, at any rate, by far superior to . 


other and earlier essays and endeavors in 
the same line, with similar tendencies. There 
is no doubt the authors have known, and pro- 
fited by, the very remarkable books and 
treatises of their predecessors, if they really 
may be denominated such, Koschwitz, Clédat, 
JSespersen, and Rolin: 

‘Neufranzésische formenlehre nach ihrem 
lautbestande’ by E. Koschwitz (Oppeln-Leip- 
zig, Franck (Maske), 1888); ‘Précis d’ortho- 
graphe et de grammaire phonétiques pour 
l’enseignement du francais 4 1|’étranger’ by 
L. Clédat (Paris, G. Masson, 1890); ‘ Det 
vigtigste af talesprogets grammatik,’ pp. 138- 
145 in the ‘Fransk laesebog efter lydskrift- 
metoden’ by Otto Jespersen (Kgbenhavn, 
Larsen, 1889; second edition with another 
title ‘Fransk begynderbog,’ 1892); ‘‘ Essai 
de grammaire phonétique’’ by Gustave Rolin, 
in Phonetische Studien, iv, heft 3, pp. 307-334 
and v, heft 1, pp. 33-46 (1891). 

However, a mere glance at these books, and 
a rapid comparison of their methods will 
suffice to convince the reader that both the 
German philologist and Mr. Clédat pursue 
quite different aims, and have been too strong- 








ly influenced by literary prejudices and indi- 
vidual views that have nothing to do with, or 
are opposed to, an objective study of living 
speech as it really is, and not as it should be. 
On the other hand, he will perceive that the 
essay of the Danish scholar, however instruc- 
tive and full of suggestions it may have 
been to Beyer and Passy, is but a short survey 
consisting of few pages, and treating only of 
the most frequent phenomena of declension 
and conjugation. Rolin’s treatise comes, per- 
haps, nearest to the grammatical part of the 
‘Elementarbuch ’; it certainly has some good 
parts, but is rather fragmentary and, in its 
different treatments, not worked with equal 
care and caution as far as the grammar proper 
(iv, pp. 327-334 and v, pp. 33-46) is concerned. 
I, myself, have been preparing for several 
years a scientific grammar of spoken French. 
Two years ago, | spent a whole summer at 
Paris, in order to gather some new materials 
and correct and completg a series of obser- 
vations made on previous occasions. But I, 
afterward, preferred to give up my plan of 
publishing such a work, when I heard that 
Passy and Beyer, two phonetists of high 
standing, indeed the very best specialists in 
their department in France and Germany, 
had joined forces, and were about to finish 
their ‘Primer of spoken French.’ I believe | 
was right in relinquishing my plan at that time, 
and if I should ever decide upon carrying it 
out in the future, I should have to examine 
and take into consideration every page, every 
line, every word of their admirable and praise- 
worthy book, which, in so many respects, has 
fully met, or even surpassed my expectations. 
There is principally one point, and a very 
essential one, I think, in which the views of 
Passy and Beyer differ, or seem to differ, from 
my own. What do they understand by ‘‘spoken 
French’? The title of their ‘Elementarbuch’ 
is inexact and misleading ; but a more correct 
and accurate one would perhaps have been, 
and was probably thought by the authors to 
be, too long. They apparently mean ‘ Pari- 
sian colloquial (and popular) spoken French.”’ 
I purposely add in parenthesis ‘‘ and popular,”’ 
but do not think that, in this case, ‘‘ popular ’”’ 
is necessarily the same as “vulgar.’’ There 
| cannot be any mistake about the authors’ real 
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inion and intention, if one considers the 
general tenor, pronunciation, and style of the 
phonetic texts (prose and poetry) chosen by 
them for a base on which to construct their 
grammatical theories, and one notes also many 
significant passages in the preface, grammar, 
and commentary. Their intention, in this re- 
spect, is pretty distinctly marked even by the 
titles of the texts: 


1. la kla:s—2. le kat pwé kardino—3. ma 
Sa&:br—4. le floe: r—5. la patina: z—6. nwel— 
7. la fwa:r—8. cd bd garsS—g. egare da la 
la fore—ro. lez-abeé:j—11. yn mepri: z—12. le 
letr—13. lwi:z e sd} lap?—14. lo kok e loa- 
rna:r—I5. loa ma: zoe: r d-om—16. le faktce:r 
éle—17. istwa:r do be:ta, k3:t bearne—18. 
dy paré:j ome:m—ig. la lje: vra dy gask5— 
20. la farlatea—2r. le korne:j e le pi: z3—22. 
l-@:fa prodig—23. zge:zy e _l-aveegl—24. & 
pa:ri, k3:t bearns—25. le fa:tce:r da bur- 
nwa, k5:t frak5twa—26.5 l-«: fa ga: te—27. le 
xu: r—28. la smen dy paréso—2g. la fi: so de 
bato—30. dvinét—31. lez-a:fa e l-wazo—32. 
le rim—33. la ptit ir> : del—34. @:n da brataN 
—35. la dod d-overN—36. l-arb da nwél—37. 
fi:s5-d nwel—38. 1-ir3: dél—39. 1a prizonje-d 
na :t—4o. a /val syr &@n-elefa—q1. ndtr-a :n— 
42. l-ekol byisonje: r. 

To illustrate and clear up entirely the 
authors’ stand-point in respect to the question 
of the standard of spoken French, I need 
quote only the following passages : 


‘Der an sein’ buchfranzosisch gewohnte 
leser wird daher manches vermissen, wie das 
vielberufene imperfekt des konjunktivs, das 
historische perfekt u. a. m.; andererseits 
diirfte er aber auch einer ganzen reihe gram- 
matischer, besonders lautlicher, .... erschei- 
nungen gegeniiberstehen, die ihm teilweise 
oder ganz neu sind, und die ihn veranlassen 
werden, sich itiber das wahre_ verhiltnis 
wirklich gesprochener und ‘rechtschriftlich ’ 
niedergeschriebener rede einmal volle klar- 
heit zu verschaffen ’’ (Preface, pp. vi-vii). 

‘‘Eine weitere form der vergangenheit ist 
das sogenannte historische perfekt (pa:se 
defini): za fy.., Z-y.., g-ale.., ga done.., 
zavé.. Dasselbe ist aber in der umgangs- 
sprache der Nordfranzosen ausgestorben, 
gehért also nicht hierher. Es wird haufig in 
der schriftsprache gebraucht, ebenso in feier- 
licher rede oder erzahlung; im alltaglichen 
leben nur von Siidfranzosen’’ (Grammar §152, 
p. 155-156). 

5 Nos. 26-41 are poems, The style they represent, is that 
of popular, burlesque, and juvenile poetry and, therefore, but 
for rhyme and rhythm, not unlike, or not at variance with, 
the language exhibited in the twenty-six prose pieces. 
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‘Oder in scherzhafter nachahmung der siid- 
franzésischen redeweise, wie im reim: 
komoe nu nuz-amyzama 
/e madamo kuk/ina ; 
nu n-etj5 ni ma ni fama, 
nuz-etjo tu: s 9verNa”’ (Foot-note, p. 156). 
The existence of the zmparfait du subjonctif 
is not even mentioned, or hinted at, in the 
grammar (cf. mdglichkeitsform, for example, 
in $120, p. 139); and, I feel sure, there is not a 
single form of the tmparfait du subjonctif or 
ot the passé défini to be found in any one of 
the forty-two texts of the reading-book. 

It is evident that what Beyer and Passy 
understand by ‘‘spoken French,” is ‘‘ Paris- 
ian and Northern colloquial (and popular) 
French,” and differs a great deal from 
‘*spoken French,’’ in the wider conception of 
the word, that is, the language more or less 
uniformly spoken by all educated Frenchmen, 
a sort of ‘‘High French” or ‘‘artificial 
standard French,”’ which may be compared 
to the ‘High German” of Northern and 
Central Germany and the “artificial standard 
English ’’ of the educated classes in the North 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, America, etc. 
This French, zz a fixed form,® exists nowhere 
in reality, but is certainly practised outside of 
Paris, at least in the imagination of those who 
aspire to use it; it also differs somewhat from 
‘*Parisian and Northern spoken French,’’ if 
we use this term in a general sense, without 
restricting it by the epithets ‘‘ conversational,”’ 
‘*colloquial,’”’ and ‘“ popular,’’ and if we take 
for model of this kind of French the phonetic 
texts (prose and poetry) which we find in the 
second edition of Paul Passy’s ‘ Le Francais 
parlé.’7, Here, indeed, we meet with nearly 


6 Are, therefore, French, English, and German spoken ac- 
cording to the artificial standard a nonentity? Yes and no, 
Also Parisian French, London English, Hanover German, or 
whatever Sweet and his followers may regard as normal Ger- 
man, rests upon an abstraction, and cannot be supposed to 
exist, 7m a fixed form, anywhere, with any portion of the 
inhabitants of Paris, London, and Hanover. 


7 Heilbronn, Henninger, second edition, 1889. The third 
edition (Leipzig, Reisland, 1892) is said, and seems to me, to 
be but a reprint of the second. The first (1886) may be said 
to have fairly represented the “‘ artificial standarc French,” 
the spoken language common to all cultivated Frenchmen 
without regard to any particular town or province, but, never- 
theless, based, in the same degree as the written (literary) 
language, on the popular dialect of Paris. Everybody knows 
there is much less difference between “artificial standard 
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all the various types of ‘‘ Parisian and North- 


ern spoken French,’’ not only with the collo- . 


quial (and popular), but also the narrative, 
oratorical, poetical (that is, used in art-poetry) 
and other types. 

In conformity with their theories derived 
from the forty-two texts, the authors of the 
‘Elementarbuch’ look upon the imparfait du 
subjonctif and the passé défini as extinct or 
obsolete. This is true, if they mean the col- 
loquial (and popular) language of Paris and 
Northern France. Buta foreigner would fall 
into a great error, if he should extend their 
statement to ‘‘spoken French’”’ in general, or 
even to ‘‘Parisian and Northern spoken 
French’’ without restriction. The zmparfatt 
du subjonctif and the passé défini may be con- 
sidered to be obso/efe in the speech of educated 
people in Paris, because they do not use these 
forms in ordinary conversation, in every day 
speech ; but they cannot be said to be extinct. 
They are s#i// alive in the language, the third 
person sing. and plur. more so than the first 
and second person, or rather they are sept 
alive, ‘‘artificially ’* kept alive by the influence 
of writing and literature. They are kept alive, 
I say, by this influence, which is ‘continually 
going on and never ceases in a cultivated 
speech (Audtursprache), just as many other 
forms and words that are not yet quite extinct» 
but only obsolete, rare, and about to drop out 
of use. Accordingly, while the passé défini 
and the zmparfait du subjonctif are not at all 
to be found in the forty-two texts of the ‘F/e- 
mentarbuch,’ which would seem to have been 
carefully selected with the end in view to ex- 
clude such forms, examples of the first form 
are frequent, and even those of the second 
are, at least, not wanting in some texts of ‘Le 
Frangais parlé.’ 

Cf. za frrme=je fermat, g oze=s' osai, sa 
fy=ce fut, p. 31,1 sorti=z/ sortit, p. 35 (‘‘ Le 
Francais en Amérique’’); syivi: r=suzvirent, 
fi:r=firent, il j yt yn... .=t/ y eutune..., p. 
49 (‘‘La culture classique’’);, resta=resta, oza 
=osa, prodyizi:r=produisirent, p. 87 (‘‘Les 
parlers frangais’’); yst ete=eussent été, p. 93 
(‘‘Discours de Frédéric Passy ’’); i sufré ra:rm-t 


French’”’ outside of Paris and “ Parisian French,”’ than be- 
tween “ artificial standard English ’’ and ‘‘ London English,” 
and between ‘‘ High German” and ‘‘ Hanover German,”’ or 
even the German generally spoken in the good society of 
Berlin. 
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k 3 lyi parla (=parlat), e zame k 5n o:za 
aad kStradi:r, p. 39 (‘‘ L’orgueil guéri’’), 
I do not believe that all the forms of the passé 
défini and the imparfait du subjonctif will 
soon disappear entirely from cultivated French 
speech ; they are too useful and almost neces- 
sary for expressing certain ideas, and the 
present influence of literature and writing is 
too strong in France to permit such syn- 
tactical reduction. However, there is no 
doubt that even the literary language is begin- 
ning to become unsettled and to hesitate in 
the use of the passé défini (cf., for example, 
Alphonse Daudet’s style) and, especially, the 


_imparfait du subjonctif. There are many 


cases where writers seem to dislike them, and 
apparently try to avoid their use. These are 


| unmistakable signs of their gradual disappear- 


ance and extreme rarity in spoken French, 
and we may thus predict their complete ex- 


_tinction at some remote date even in the 
| refined speech of the educated classes, not 
| only in Paris but in the whole country. Yet, 


it is not impossible, before this ultimate result 
is reached, there may be a reaction, an arti- 
ficial revival of these obsolete forms, in the 


_ style of modern writers. 


Strictly speaking, only such phonetic texts 
are really fit and useful for the purpose of 
scientific researches as give us a faithful pho- 
nographic picture of the individual pronun- 
ciation of several persons belonging to the 
same community, the same society, the same 
sphere of life, in a definite place, at a definite 
time—texts which show us the spoken lan- 
guage as ‘‘irregular,’’ as ‘‘incorrect,’’ as 
‘‘ungrammatical,’’ as natural, as genuine, as 
home-grown, as provincial, as individual as 
possible. The less ‘‘normalized,’’ the less 
‘‘artificial,’’ and the more numerous such 
linguistic documents are, the better they will 
serve their purpose, and the more welcome 
and valuable they will be to the scholar. 

However, all the phonetic texts modeled on 
the ordinary way of speaking, hearing and 
writing (not by the aid of phonographic in- 
struments}, and particularly those texts that 
are composed or arranged for the purpose of 
teaching and learning and as the basis of 
grammar, theoretic discussions and specu- 
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lations, suffer the same disadvantage, and 
cannot but have, in a higher or lesser degree, 
the same defect. They are all more or less 
colored by the theorist, and necessarily 
adapted by him to some “‘ artificial ’’ standard, 
however distasteful and obnoxious this term 
may appear to him. Everyone who tran- 
scribes by phonetic characters, in the usual 
way, his own pronunciation or that of a man 
speaking the same maternal language, un- 
consciously normalizes it; and he does so 
even consciously, if he intends to make 
general remarks, and formulate rules and 
laws about it. Of course, there is less risk, 
less opportunity of normalizing, whenever the 
phonetist and linguist endeavors to fix in this 
manner the sounds, and combinations of 
sounds, of the language of a savage tribe, or 
of a popular dialect quite distinct from the 
speech of the educated classes. But the 
danger is much greater, and a phonetist is 
much more tempted to normalize unconscious- 
ly and consciously, whenever he undertakes 
to set down in phonetic script the current pro- 
nunciation of a cultivated speech (4u/tur- 
sprache), itself an ‘‘ artificial’ outgrowth of a 
‘*natural ” 
dialects and, often, also by foreign languages. 
Be he a native, or a foreigner knowing or 
thinking to know perfectly the language he is 
investigating, he has his preconceptions, his 
own ‘‘artificial’’’ standard; and if he had not, 
it would be wonderful indeed and quite ex- 
ceptional. 

There are two classes of phonetists, in this 
case, to be distinguished: some are inclined 
to normalize toward the literary language 
(these are more or less adherents of the so- 
called artificial standard), others have a liking 
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dialect, influenced by various other | 


for, and tend toward the colloquial and popu- | 


lar speech. The latter belong to Henry 
Sweet’s school and are adherents of his Lon- 
don and Southern English standard, and of 
Paul Passy’s Parisian and Northern French 
standard (second and third edition of ‘Le Fran- 
cais parlé,’ and ‘Elementarbuch’). I have no 
objection to, and am quite pleased with, the 
last named tendency,’ provided there is no 


8 Mr. Paul Passy defends his own position, with reference 
to this question, in his review of J. Storm’s ‘ Englische philo- 
Maitre Phonétique, April, 1893, p. 63: 


logie,’ second edition, 
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self-deception on the author’s part in compos- 
ing and arranging such phonetic texts, and 
neither error nor ignorance and incapacity on 
the teacher’s and learner’s side in understand- 
ing and reading them. 

For my part, I should always prefer for the 
use of schools outside of France a mixed 
system: a book containing, as a foundation 
and starting-point of instruction, a few pho- 
netic texts arranged according to the purely 
artificial standard, but, at the same time, 
representing all the various types of speech 
and, therefore, including also a_ sufficient 
number of specimens illustrative of the vari- 
ation and carelessness of rapid, more natural, 
popular, and thoroughly colloquial pronun- 
ciation. Teachers who use exclusively such 
texts as those of Sweet and Passy-Beyer and 
know English and French more by theory 
than by practice, are very subject to misunder- 
stand, interpret wrongly, and exaggerate in 
their own pronunciation many peculiarities 
and phenomena that are quite ‘‘correct”’ in 
the fluent, rapid speech of a native. But 
these peculiarities become absurd and false, 
when slowly and pedantically imitated by a 
foreigner “and theorist who does not know 
(practically) the language well enough. As 
for German, there cannot be the least doubt 
and hesitation in this matter: the artificial 
standard is the only rational one to be used 
at school; a Dresden, a Hanover, even a 
Berlin standard would be ridiculous and 
monstrous in the school room. 

Assimilation is one of those phenomena in 

“«S. me reproche, comme & Sweet, d’avoir une préférence 
pour les formes vulgaires ou négligées. Formulé dans ces 
termes généraux, le reproche est difficile 4 discuter. S. le 
précise bien par quelques exemples; mais ce sont des mots 
enlevés 4 leur contexte, qui ne disent pas grand’chose. Ainsi 
m0, tout court, est du langage des ¢coliers; mais s £ mM 
peri/F me parait tout 4 fait normal. [But cf. dvin&t instead 
of davintt=devinette, title of a short poem, ‘ Elementarbuch,’ 
No. 30, pp. xi and 55]. D?’ailleurs plusieurs des formes in- 
criminces sont plutét des archaismes que des vulgarismes ; 
tels sont gram€: r, silab, ot. S. voudrait la consonne double. 


En tout cas je dois protester contre la généralisation de 
certaines formes. J’ai ccrit 2 mdé da l=: stity, kat fra, vot 


fi:7, et S. semble conclure que je recommande aussi tab 73: d, 


n2b ke: r; il s’étonne de me voir ccrire sa propra la:g. 
C’est qu’en cette matiére, nous n ’av ons pas du tout affaire A 
des ‘lois phonétiques constantes.’ Le francais commun est 
un mélange de dialectes, et on ne peut pas toujours donner 
des régles générales. "Dans mes transcriptions. j’essaye 
d’employer toujours la prononciation qui me paraft la meil- 
leure, en tenant compte du style, du contexte, etc.; je ne 
prétends pas réussir toujours. Aux ‘trangers, je ‘recom- 
mande, avec S., de choisir en cas de doute les formes les plus 
soignées,” 
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French which I have just mentioned, and 
which, as I said, a foreigner, if he does not 
know the language sufficiently, is most likely 
to ‘‘misunderstand, interpret wrongly and 
exaggerate’”’ in his own slow and painful 
pronunciation. I mean the assimilation of 
consonants from word to word, from syllable 
to syllable; for example, 

/se=gse=gzoase=je sais, saf pa=sav pa= 

savent pas, tsy—dsy—desy=dessus, tpyi=dpyi 
=dopyi—depuis, yn gre@t parti—yn grad 
(gr@:d) parti=une grande partie, la plaz 
vedo: m=la plas vado: m=/a place Vendime, 
la dod doverN=la dot doverN (overN)=/a 
dot d@’ Auvergne, etc. 
In this respect, Passy and Beyer have com- 
mitted a serious mistake, which they probably 
regret now, and will certainly do away with in 
a second edition of their work: they have 
normalized the language of their texts accord- 
ing to the colloquial type of speech and thus 
made it ‘‘artificial’’ and faulty. The native, 
to whom, chiefly, we owe the phonetic tran- 
scription, has been, as it very often happens, 
involuntarily less radical, less consistent than 
the foreigner, who, carried away by the charm 
and simplicity of his theory, has formulated in 
his commentary several rules pertaining to 
this question (which rules are based upon 
these ‘‘ normalized ”’ texts) and carefully noted 
and corrected the few examples in which his 
friend has omitted or forgotten to mark the 
assimilation of the preceding consonant. I 
pity the German students who are to observe 
such strict rules and who, perhaps, do not 
distinguish voiced and voiceless consonants in 
their own native dialect. I am afraid the 
result will be a disastrous one in many cases, 
since it is exceedingly difficult for them to 
overcome their natural inclination to pro- 
nounce / instead of z in za se=je sats, ¢ 
instead of din gra: d=grande, etc. 

At all events, we now know that the assimi- 
lation of consonants from word to word and 
from syllable to syllable, although extremely 
frequent in spoken French, is, in reality, not 
constant, never or seldom compulsory and 
regular, and, very often, partial; for example, 
savent pas=sav pa, saf pa; the labial fricative 
is generally neither v nor /, but a voiceless v 
(that is, voiceless like /, closure of lips being 
the same as in pronouncing v). The last fact 





has been ascertained and scientifically proved 
by the ingenious and wonderful experiments 
of Abbé Rousselot in the ‘Université Catho- 
lique’’ (see No. 2, p. 194). His proof is con- 
clusive, and so clear and exact as to render 
any dispute and further discussion futile. The 
whole question of inconstant and partial as- 
similation, as far as Parisian French is con- 
cerned, has been, moreover, very judiciously 
treated by Paul Passy in the third edition of 
his ‘Les Sons du frangais,’ $223, p. 115, and 
by his brother, Jean Passy, in the Maitre Pho- 
nétique, February 1893, pp. 28-29. 

In many points, not alone in those mentioned 
above, I am not of the opinion held by the 
authors of the ‘Primer of Spoken French,’ 
and if I should go through all the paragraphs 
and chapters, my review would become a 
book by itself. Nevertheless, I think the 
‘Elementarbuch’ a first-rate book, a standard 
work that ought to be carefully read and 
thoroughly studied by every Romance philol- 
ogist, teacher and student of French, and 
used as a text-book in the class-room of every 
college as well as in the Romance seminary of 
every university. I hope Mr. Paul Passy will 
make good his promise (Maitre Phonétique, 
February, 1893, p. 34), and give us very soon 
an English edition of this work, adapted to 
the needs of American and English students. 


A. RAMBEAU. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN 4ELFRIC MANU- 
SCRIPT. 


A few days ago Mr. F. Madan, sub-librarian 
of the Bodleian and Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, called my attention to a small 
fragment of parchment now forming part of 
the binding of one of the volumes in his col- 
lege library, and containing some words in 
Old English. The book in question, which 
bears the press mark T. 11. 27, is a copy of 
Erasmus’ Lingua (1530), and the binding, 
which in Mr. Madan’s opinion is evidently 
English (very possibly Oxford) work, dates 
from the early part of the seventeenth century. 

On examining the piece of parchment I 
found that it contained the following two short 
fragments of AElfric’s Sermo de inttio creature 
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(ed. Thorpe, i, p. 8), fragment @ corresponding 
to Thorpe, i, p. 123"-146, fragment 4 (on the 
reverse side of the parchment) answering to 
Thorpe, i, p. 1426-162, The writing, which is 
in a clear, bold hand, belongs to the first half 
of the eleventh century, and the piece of 
parchment itself has been cut from the middle 
of, the bottom half of the page, the lower 
margin being preserved, but both the begin- 
nings and endings of the lines lost. 


Fragment a: ge sette nam 

nde Zod pa 
ozode: 7 himt 
syndon puioem 
um treowe pe 
@s treowes we 
eowes weaestm 
wyrnan . pe Ah 
hte adam to 
sum On suniu 


ds ph pet ic e 


lybbendra 

Zlas‘ sunnan 

7 Sugelas: 
wesceép 7 ge 
é he ge éndod 
odan dez. fo 
de‘ Dhe beh 
@ron ealle sw 
cum antimbr 
levht zewor 
hte wes heof 


Fragment 6: 


A comparison of the fragments here printed 
with Thorpe’s edition shows that the length of 
each line of the manuscript to which they 
belonged must have coincided almost exactly 
with the length of the lines as printed in 
Thorpe, and this affords a basis for calcula- 
ting the size of the Codex of which they formed 
a part, and which we may perhaps assume to 
have contained a more or less complete col- 
lection of AElfric’s two cycles of Homilies. 
The missing portion between the fragments 
corresponds to about twenty lines of the 
printed text (namely, Thorpe, i, p. 14, ll. 7-26), 
whence it follows that, allowing for the lost 
portions of the bottom line of a and of the top 
line of 4, the upper half of the leaf, which is 
entirely cut .off, contained nineteen lines of 





writing, giving a total of thirty lines to the 
page. The height of the eleven lines which 
are preserved being four inches. The total 
height of the thirty lines must have measured 
nearly eleven inches, so that, taking the 
margins into account, we may assume the last 
fElfric MS. to have been a folio of about 
thirteen to fourteen inches high. 

It is true that these fragments throw no new 
light on AElfric’s text, their interest consisting 
in the fact that they prove the former existence 
of another fine folio manuscript of /Elfric’s 
homilies, and also in the fact that portions, at 
least, of such a manuscript were to be found, 
lying uncared for, in an English (possibly 
Oxford) bookbinder’s workshop as late as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 


A. S. NAPIER. 
Oxford, England. 





MODERN PHILOLOGYIN FINLAND. 


‘* FINLAND is no doubt the only corner of the 
world where five modern languages are 
studied in almost every high school. To a 
foreigner this state of things will seem mon- 
strous, especially to an Englishman who, as a 
rule, learns his own language thoroughly and 
manages to get on with it in all countries.”’ 
To the Finlander, however, nothing appears 
more natural than to learn—besides the two 
official languages of his Grand-Duchy, Swedish 
and Finnish—both German and French, to 
which, within a few years, English has been 
added because of its importance in trade, and 
Russian by the paternal care of the central 
government at St. Petersburg. Of course, 
the number of high school pupils who carry 
all the above-named studies is rather limited. 
But the fact speaks for itself that there exist 
throughout the State a series of ‘ Reallyceer’ 
and Commercial Schools (as well as the ‘Real- 
skolan’ and the Polytechnic of Helsingfors), 
which afford so varied a linguistic curriculum, 
and that all classes (including those not com- 
pulsory) are attended by a satisfactory number 


' of pupils. 


Under these circumstances it seems rather 
contradictory that the University of Finland— 
the natural center in which all desires for 
higher training originate—does not yet possess 
a single chair for those branches which are 
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most generally designed as ‘Modern Philol- 
ogy’; namely, German, English, French, etc., 
historical grammar and history of literature. 
The University at Helsingfors actually has an 
enrollment of 1,852 students, of whom four 
hundred and forty-nine belong to the histori- 
cal philological section of the philosophical 
Faculty. Seven regular chairs provide for in- 
struction in Oriental languages, Greek, Latin, 
Russian, Finnish, Swedish (including Old 
Norse), and in comparative Finnish-Ugrian 
linguistic research. But none exists to carry 
on the work in Modern Philology xar’ ééoxnr, 
unless we count the professor of zxsthetics 
and modern literature, who also lectures on 
art. 

Until lately the only representatives of 
modern languages were three so-called lectors, 
who gave merely practical instruction in their 
respective idioms (German, French, English). 
Since 1866, when the noted linguist Prof. 
Ahlqvist brought this question before the 
Academic Senate (‘Consistorium ’), numerous 
attempts have been made by the University 
and by persons specially interested in peda- 
gogics, to obtain an endowment for either one 
or two chairs for the scientific study of Teu- 
tonic and Romance philology. The last 
petition was seconded by the State Board of 
Education (‘Ofverstyrelsen for skolvasendet i 
Finland’) as well as by the Academic Senate 
and the four divisions of the legislature. 
Even the ‘ Kejserliga Senaten for Finland’ is 
said to have supported it, and the Governor 
General not to have opposed it. The decid- 
ing voice, however, was once more against 
the common interest of the University and the 
country. 

Thus it may be regarded as a considerable 
sacrifice, which Messrs. Séderhjelm, Wallen- 
skéld and Lindel6df, after long studies in Ger- 
many and France, have made in supplying to 
their University a scientific representation in 
these subjects. From 1886 to 1892 they have 
been authorized to work as lecturers or as- 
sistant professors (whose position in Finland 
has more stability than that of the ‘ Privat- 
dozenten’ in Germany)—the former two in 
Romance languages, whilst Dr. Lindel6f is 
teaching Teutonic philology. All of them are 
well-known to European philologists through 
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a series of critical editions, grammatical in- 
vestigations and pedagogical publications,* 
and still more to their own countrymen for 
numerous articles inserted in Swedish and 
Finnish reviews ( Valvoja, Kaukomieli, Histori- 
allinen Arkisto, Finsk Tidskrift, Ofversigt 
af Finska Vetenskapssocietetens forhand- 
lingar, etc.). 

It may interest the American reader to 
know the program of lectures which have 
been announced for the present collegiate 
year: German syntax; Italian; French pro- 
nunciation with practical exercises ; the ‘Niebe- 
lungenlied’; German historical grammar; 
Gothic. 

We have still an important point to con- 
sider, which seems destined to unite more 
closely all circles interested in the study of 
modern languages. This is the ‘ Société Néo- 
Philologique 4 Helsingfors.’ In 1886, on 
March 15th,—the anniversary of the birth of 
Frederick Diez—the foundation of this asso- 
ciation (under the modest name of a club) was" 
projected, and in the Spring term of 1891, the 
‘Société’ was confirmed by the Imperial 
Senate. Its first president was Monsieur G. 
Biaudet (1887-1890), the actual president being 
Dr. Sdéderhjelm, the vice-president and the 
secretary Dr. Wallenskéld and Dr. Lindeléf 
respectively. The flourishing condition of the 
Society is attested by the constant increase of 
its membership, which in 1892 reached the 
number of eighty-eight, fifty-one being ladies. 
Two affiliated societies were founded at Abo 
and at Fredrikshamn. The sessions are held 
in Finnish, Swedish, French or German, and 
sometimes in English. The first volume of 
the ‘Mémoires de la Société Néo-Philologique 
a Helsingfors,’ which appeared some months 
ago and which is destined for academic 

*The following are some of their latest writings ; 

Dr. Siderhjelm : Le Mystére de saint Laurent—in collabo- 
ration with A. Wallenskild (H: fors, 1890); Das Martins- 
leben des Péan Gatineau (H: fors, 1891); Das Leben und die 
Wunder des heiligen Martin. Altfranzisisches Gedicht des 
xiii. Jahrhdts., accepted for publication by the ‘Stuttgarter 
Litterarische Verein.’ 

Dr. Wallenskéld: ‘Chansons 
Edition critique’ (H: fors, 1891). 

Dr. Lindeléf: Die Sprache des Rituals von Durham (H: 


fors, 1890); ‘ Les Chansons de Gautier d’Epinal’ (now com- 
pleted ; will appear with an Introduction by the Count De 


de Conon de Béthune. 


Pange). 
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readers throughout Europe, contains a series 
of valuable articles written in the three foreign 
languages. I select several. Dr. Sdderhjelm 
publishes fragments of the ‘ Roman de la Belle 
Héléne,’ from the MS. of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, fonds frangais 12,482; Dr. 
Wallenskéld: ‘Das Verhaltnis zwischen den 
deutschen und den entsprechenden lateini- 
schen Liedern in den ‘Carmina Burana’’’; 
Dr. Lindeléf: ‘‘Beitrage zur Kenntnis des 
Altnorthumbrischen ’’; Ivan Uschakoff: “Zur 
Erklarung einiger franzdsischer Verbalfor- 
men”; J. Ohquist: ‘Uber einige Schwan- 
kungen im deutschen Sprachgebrauch’”’; 
Joos. Mikkola: ‘‘ Etymologisches ”’ (some Fin- 
nish etymologies). Among the other con- 
tributors we find Messrs. Juutilainen, Gustafs- 
son, and Mesdames Anna Krook and Edla 
Freudenthal (who briefly discusses the much- 
talked-of Method Berlitz). 

Thus, Helsingfors has become one of those 
Universities, in which Modern Philology has 
a representation worthy of the actual impor- 
tance of this study. It would lead me too far 
to enter into more detailed statements, the 
only aim of the present remarks being to 
direct the interest of the reader towards a 
country whose small population, though 
hindered by many circumstances, belongs to 
the most enlightened, and which, in spite of 
its political connection with a Semi-Asiatic 
power, does not allow itself to be deprived of 
the right of keeping pace with the great civil- 
ized nations on the road of progress. It may 
be expected that the collection of monographs, 
‘*Finland in the Nineteenth Century,’’ which 
is soon to appear, will afford us who live at a 
distance, a new and interesting insight into 
the intellectual life of this vigorous nation. 


H. OrTTo. 
Cornell University. 





PROF. EARLE’S DOCTRINE OF BI- 
LING UALISM. 


PERHAPS no period of our English language 
history has been so much misunderstood as 
the period of the Norman Conquest. Very 
extreme views of the most diverse sort are 
found in popular books on the subject, and 
the influence of these is sometimes seen in 
more scholarly works. In regard to the 





French influence upon English it is common- 
ly said that, owing to the union of the two 
races, a habit grew up of coupling synonymous 
words from the two languages, English and 
French, so as to be better understood by both 
elements of the population. So far as I know 
Prof. Earle in his ‘ Philology of the English 
Tongue’ was the first to make this statement. 
The first edition of this work was published in 
1871, but I quote a somewhat fuller statement 
made in the fifth edition (1892) : 


‘‘77, But we have proofs of more intimate 
association with the French language than 
this amounts to. The dualism of our elder 
phraseology has been already noticed. Itisa 
very expressive feature in regard to the early 
relation of English and French. Words run 
in couples, the one being English and the 
other French; and it is plain that the habit is 
caused by the bilingual state of the population. 
Thus :—act and deed, captive and thrall, head 
and front, nature and kind, mirth and jollity, 
baile and borrowe, head and chief, uncouth 
and strange, disease and wo, meres and 
bounds, huntings and venerye, stedfast and 
stable, ways and means, steeds and palfreys, 
prest and boun. 

It is not an unfrequent thing in Chaucer for 
a line to contain a single fact bilingually 
repeated : 

He was a right good wriht, a carpentere. Prol. 860. 
By forward and by composicioun, Ibid, 850. 

78. Sometimes this feature might escape 
notice from the alteration that has taken place 
in the meaning of words. In the following 

uotation from the Prologue, there are two of 
these diglottisms in a single line: 

knyght ther was & that a worthy man 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 


To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 


The last line contains four nouns to express 
two ideas. ‘Trouthe’ is ‘honour,’ and ‘fredom’ 
is ‘curtsye.’.... 

These examples may suffice to show that 
this equivalent coupling of words, one English 
with one French, is no mere accidental or 
rhetorical exuberance. It sprang first out of 
the mutual necessity felt i two races of 
people and two classes of society to make 
themselves intelligible the one to the other.”’ 


Mr. T. Kington Oliphant has a suggestion 
of the same thought in his ‘Standard Eng- 
lish’ (1873). The following sentence occurs 
in the chapter ‘-On the Inroad of French 
Words into English,’’ p. 229: 

‘The preacher may sometimes have trans- 
lated for his flock’s behoof, talking of grith 


or pais, rood or croiz, steven or voiz, lof or 
praise, swikeldom or tricherie, stead or place.”’ 
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In his ‘History of the English Language’ 
(p. 138), Prof. H. E. Shepherd adds somewhat 
to previous statements: 


‘* By its blending of two languages, English 
is enriched with a great variety of synonyms ; 
we may, in fact, be said to have two languages 
in one; and this bilingual system has formed 
a distinctive feature of our tongue in all stages 
of its history from the time that it was mould- 
ed into harmonious form by the delicate touch 
of Chaucer’s masterhand. It is turned to 
good account by the translators of the Holy 
Scriptures, and much of the melodious rhythm 
that characterizes the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Anglican Church must be at- 
tributed to the judicious employment of Saxon 
and Romance synonyms.”’ 


Still another, even more graphic, account of 
this phenomenon occurs in Meiklejehn’s 
‘History of the English Language,’ $33. 


....‘*Now arose a strange phenomenon. 
Every man, as Prof. Earle puts it, turned him- 
self, as it were, into a walking phrase book or 
dictionary. When a Norman had to use a 
French word, he tried to put the English word 
for it alongside of the French word; when an 
Englishman used an English word he joined 
with it the French equivalent. Then the lan- 
guage soon began to swarm with ‘yokes of 
words’; our words went in couples; and the 
habit thus begun has continued down even to 
the present day. And thus it is that we pos- 
sess such couples as wi// and lestament; act 
and deed; use and wont; aid and abet. 
Chaucer’s poems are full of these pairs. He 
joins together Aunting and venery (though 
both words mean exactly the same thing); 
nature and kind; cheere and face; pray and 
beseech; mirth and /Jollity. Later on the 
Prayer Book which was written in the years 
1540 to 1549 keeps up the habit; and we find 
the pairs acknowledge and confess; assemble 
and meet together; dissemble and cloak; 
humble and lowly. Tothe more English part 
of the congregation the simple Saxon words 
would come home with kindly association; to 
others, the words confess, assemble, dissemb/e, 
and humble would speak with greater force 
and clearness.”’ 


We have here reached the climactic state- 
ment of the phenomenon in question. This is 
a startlingly vivid conception of a ‘“ walking 
phrase book or dictionary,’’ English-Norman 
or Norman-English as we might at once label 
him if we could hear him talk. Unfortunate- 
ly for this beautiful theory which has been so 
often repeated, it is contrary both to the 
principles of language philosophy, and to the 





facts themselves. For it would be safe to 
reason a priori that an Englishman was not 
then, any more than he is now, so conscious 
in speech as to select words according to their 
etymological relationships, even if he had 
possessed sufficient knowledge to do so. 
Even the scholar today would have great 
difficulty in coupling words on any such ety- 
mological principle. 

But far better than a priori reasoning in 
such a case is a little investigation of the 
facts—an investigation such as none of those 
above quoted seem to have made. I first 
take Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, partly because Prof. Earle makes 
special reference to it, and partly because an 
examination of this portion of the poet’s works 
ought fairly to represent his use of these word- 
pairs. In the eight hundred and fifty-eight 
lines of the Prologue there are thirty-eight of 
these practically synonymous word-pairs, and 
these are distributed etymologically as follows: 

1. One French and one English: trouthe 
and honour, fredom and curteisye (46); faire 
and fetisly (124,273); swinken .... and labour 
(186); cure and .... hede (403); caas and 
domes (323); poynant and sharp (352); holy 
‘ . and vertuous (515), gernere and... 
binne (593); seed and... greyn (596); wright 
.... carpentere (614); speke and crye (636); 
short and pleyn (790); maister and ... lord 
(837); forward and . . . composicioun (848). 

2. Both English: holt and heeth (5); tyme 
and space (35); priking and . ... hunting 
(191); wantoun and... merye (208); bokes 
and... lerninge (300); short and quick (306) ; 
war and wys (309); fresh and newe (365); dyke 
and delve (536); faire and wel (539); falle or 
happe (585); yeve and lene (611); blythe and 
glad (846). 

3. Both French: simple and coy (119); 
plesaunt and amiable (138); charitable and... 
pitous (143); patente and... pleyn commis- 
sioun (315); physik and . . . surgerie (413); 
bokeler or... targe (471); pompe and rever- 
ence (525); rudeliche and large (734); aventure 
or sort or cas (844). 

Objections might be urged against some of 
these pairs, but in any case the proportion of 
the groups would not be materially changed. 
As they stand sixteen of the thirty-eight ex- 
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amples are French and English, thirteen 
wholly English, and nine wholly French, so 
that less than half could be accounted for on 
Prof. Earle’s hypothesis. 

Both Prof. Shepherd, and Prof. Meiklejohn 
mention the Book of Common Prayer as show- 
ing a similar coupling of synonymous terms, 
and for this reason I have taken the trouble 
to examine the facts in this case also. The 
examination has included the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, the Litany and the Prayers 
and Thanksgivings, such comparison being 
made with earlier editions as to show that, in 
this particular, our modern Prayer Book fairly 
represents the original of 1549. We have here 
to take into account that the foreign words 
used in the word-pairs are not always French, 
a few being directly from the Latin. I have 
also excluded some three or four examples of 
triplets. This leaves in the passage mentioned 
sixty-five word-pairs, arranged as follows: 
One foreign (usually French) and one English, 
twenty-six ; both English, eleven; both foreign 
(usually French), twenty-eight; showing in 
this case also that less than half of the ex- 
amples come under Prof. Earle’s statement. 
For purposes of comparison I cite the ex- 
amples. 


1. One foreign (usually French) and one 
English: dissemble nor cloak; assemble and 
meet together; pray and beseech; pure and 
holy; vanquish and overcome; battle and 
murder; defender and keeper; scarcity and 
dearth; plenty and cheapness; faithfully and 
wisely: peace and happiness; profess and 
call; praise and thanksgiving; acknowledge 
and confess; goodness and mercy; rest and 
quietness; evil and mischief; crafts and as- 
saults; lightning and tempest; Queen and 
governor; craft and subtility; holiness and 
purity ; truth and justice; dearth and scarcity ; 
cheapness and plenty ; godliness and honesty. 


Down to acknowledge and confess the 
foreign word precedes; from this point the 
English word occurs first. 


2. Both English; sins and wickedness; 
health and wealth; keep and strengthen; 
knowledge and understanding ; righteousness 
and holiness; rain and showers; rain and 
waters ;‘tied and bound; goodness and lov- 





ing-kindness; holiness and 
weak and unworthy. 

3. Both foreign (usually French): requisite 
and necessary; erred and strayed; devices 
and desires ; declare and pronounce; pardon- 
eth and absolveth; joy and felicity; desires 
and petitions; perils and dangers; advocate 
and meditate; rule and govern; honor and 
glory ; erred and are deceived; necessity and 
tribulation; prisoners and captives; troubles 
and adversities ; trust and confidence; save 
and deliver; guide and govern; office and 
administration; religion aud piety ; sorts and 
conditions; afflicted or distressed; relieved 
and comforted; praise and glorify; violent 
and unruly; quiet and peaceable; praising 
and magnifying ; lauding and magnifying. 

One other use has been made of this occur- 
rence of word-pairs in Chaucer especially. 
Prof. Lounsbury in his scholarly ‘Studies of 
Chaucer’ attempts to prove that Chaucer 
wrote the extant translation of the ‘‘ Romance 
of the Rose’”’ by considering these word-pairs 
as an element of Chaucer’s style. I quote a 
few lines to show how far Prof. Lounsbury 
seems to accept the hypothesis of Prof. Earle. 

‘“‘There still remains for consideration 
another characteristic of Chaucer’s style which 
is of importance in the discussion of this 
question. It is the tendency he displays to 
use two words practically synonymous to 
denote the same thing. This is not absolute- 
ly peculiar to the poet. Our early literature 
will furnish a number of examples of this dis- 
position on the part of users of language. /¢- 
may have originated from the desire and 
perhaps the necessity of expressing the same 
Jact or thought by employing one word from 
the native and one word from the Romance 
element which had come together to form the 
vocabulary of the English tongue. But if it 
so originated it did not so continue. Its use 
soon outgrew any possible need asa help to 
comprehension.”’ 

‘Studies in Chaucer,’ ii, p. 153-154. 


righteousness ; 


I need not quote further, nor is it necessary 
to attempt any refutation of the argument 
from style since that has been accomplished 
beyond a question by Prof. Kittredge in his 
article on the Authorship of the English Ro- 
mance of the Rose,? an article which I did 

1 ‘Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature.’’ Pub- 


lished under the direction of the Mod. Lang. Departments of 
Harvard University, 1892, pp. 61-62, 
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not see until this paper had been partly 
written. Prof. Kittredge points out conclu- 
sively that these word-pairs are not peculiar 
to Chaucer at all as shown by a comparison 
with ‘ Beves,’ ‘Gay,’ and ‘Arthur and Merlin.’ 
I had intended to suggest also that the use 
of these word-pairs in English long antedates 
Chaucer, or even Middle English. Of course, 
in this earlier time no French words occur, 
both words of the pair being English. Take, 
for example, a few pages of Old English in 
‘Sweet’s Reader,’ the well-known account of 
the poet Cedmon. Here in about four pages 
are the following: gem@rad and geweorpad; 
andswarode and cw@d; cydde and segde; 
monode and l@rde; steres and spelles; song 
and léod; synna and mandéda, betynde and 
geendade; prycced and hefigad; cw@d and 
bebéad; besides the verbs andswarodon and 
cwa@don three times in different forms. Prof. 
Hart has also furnished me many similar ex- 
amples of word-pairs in the so-called Alfredian 
Bede, pointing out also that ina great many 
such cases the two words are used to translate 
a single word in the original Latin,? another 
point in the use of word-pairs which Prof. 
Lounsbury considers peculiarly Chaucerian. 
The very words he uses in regard to Chaucer 
might be employed with almost equal truth 
of the Bede translation. 

‘*Every one who examines carefully the 
poet’s translation of Boethius will be struck 
by the frequency with which a single noun or 
verb of the Latin is rendered into English by 
two which have little or no difference in their 
meaning. 

‘Studies in Chaucer,’ ii, p. 154. 
Prof. Kittredge has also pointed out 
similar phrases are found in Old French (article 
cited above, p. 62, note). 

I have taken so much time to call attention 
to an hypothesis which is fundamentally 
wrong, both because it has been so often 
quoted, and because, I venture the statement, 
it is so peculiarly fascinating to the school- 
master, who seldom investigates for himself 
or even thinks that the published text-book 
may be in error. In conclusion I may sum up 
this paper in the following statements. 

1. Word-pairs in Chaucer and the Norman 

2 See also Bright’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Reader,’ p, 202, note 11 ; 
26-27. 


that: 





period are not, as a rule, made up of one Eng- 
lish and one French word. This holds good 
also for the Prayer Book of 1549. With this 
the hypothesis, that the English-French word- 
pairs were used to facilitate communication 
among a ‘‘bilingual’’ population, must fall to 
the ground. 

2. Word-pairs did not originate at the time 
of the conquest as shown by the Old English 
translation of Bede. 

3. They are not peculiar to English itself, 
although they may be more common in our 
literature owing to the large borrowing of 
synonymous or partially synonymous terms. 


Since writing the above my attention has 
been called to two or three other facts in 
regard to the use of these word-pairs or triplets 
in other writers. Dr. Kellner has noted the 
habit in his ‘ Historical Outlines of English 
Syntax,’ p. 22, 

“The fact of two languages existing along 
with each other in the same country at the 
same time—namely, of French and English, 
made tautology in Middle English a necessity. 
Often, when the author of the Ayenbite of 
Innit (A. D. 1340) used a French expression, 
and was not quite sure whether his readers 
would understand his meaning, he took care 
either to add an English word to the French, 
or to paraphrase the French word by several 
English terms when he could not find one that 
exactly conveyed the meaning of the French. 
The same method was followed by all the 
translators of Middle English from Trevisa 
down to Caxton and Malory.”’ 


Ten Brink calls attention to the use of two 
words for one in Wyclif’s Bible, ‘ History of 
English Literature’ (translation) vol. ii, p. 27. 

A cursory examination shows that pairs or 
triplets of fairly synonymous words are found 
in Caxton in great numbers, in Fabyan’s 
Chronicle, in Berners’s Frotssart, in Bishop 
Fisher’s Sermons and in Archbishop Cram- 
mer’s writings. Later writers show 
something of the same usage. Caxton’s use 
of word-pairs has been noticed in the Fore- 
words to the Cwuria/ (Early English Text 
Society, Extra Series 54, p. viii), in the Preface 
to Caxton’s Fneydos (ibid., 57, p. vi) and in 
Kellner’s scholarly Jztroduction to Caxton’s 
Blanchardyn and Eglantine (Ibid., 58, p. cxii). 
In the first Prof. P. Meyer is quoted as follows : 


also 
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‘One noticeable peculiarity in Caxton’s 
anglicizing of the Cwuria/ is the habit of 
rendering some of the words of the original 
by two consecutive synonyms, one of them 
being the very word of Chartier, the other a 
more generally accepted English word.”’ Ex- 
amples follow. 


In the Zneydos Mr. Culley says: 


‘‘On the whole, Caxton adhered faithfully 
to his original, as in the latter part of the Pro- 
logue he states he has done, but he often puts 
two words for one, and the language of the 
‘Eneydos’ is frequently turgid and exagger- 
ated, epithets being heaped on epithets in a 
marvellous and bewildering manner, and the 
tautological repetition of words is wonderful.”’ 
Examples follow. 

‘*With regard to Caxton’s style, its main 
feature is the firesome tautology, which is ap- 
parently produced by the translator’s desire 
to make as much as he could of his work, to 
render it as showy as possible. .... 

This appears first in the choice of words. 
Generally, one French expression is rendered 
by two consecutive synonyms ; sometimes the 
first of these is the word of the original, some- 
times another; sometimes one is French and 
the other Saxon; sometimes one strange the 
other familiar.’’ Examples follow. 


The first and third of these I have been un- 
able to collate with the original. The second 
has been carefully collated by Dr. Furnival 
(see pp. 188-214 of Exeydos). A comparison 
of this collation with Caxton’s translation 
shows that, in addition to what is stated above 
by Mr. Culley, a very large number, of the 
‘ pairs,’ perhaps the largest number, are in the 
original French. This suggests another ex- 
planation of the occurence of word-pairs in 
certain translations. 

I have no time to continue the investigation 
at present, but would suggest that such an in- 
vestigation should take up the following points 
among others: 

1. How frequent is the habit of using word- 
pairs in the older writers of our literature ? 

2. How far is it found in translations and 
how far in original works ? 

3. Is the ultimate origin of the habit ex- 
plained by Dr. Kellner’s dictum in ‘ Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax’ (p. 21): ‘‘Tau- 
tology is the natural vehicle of emphatic 
speech ”’? 

OLIVER FARRER EMERSON. 


Cornell University. 





ROMANCE VERSIFICATION. 


Grundriss der romanischen Philologie. ll. 
Band, 1. Abteilung. Romanische Verslehre. 
Von EDMUND STENGEL. Strassburg: Karl 
J. Triibner. 1893. 


THE publication of Gréber’s ‘Grundriss’ was 
suspended, as our readers are aware, for 
financial reasons, the support not having been 
what was hoped for. The editors had then 
completed the first volume which dealt with 
philology pure and simple. The various 
articles on literature, which were already on 
hand, were obliged to await the appearance 
of more favorable conditions. These seem to 
have come at the present time, and with the 
beginning of the current year two new divi- 
sions of the ‘Grundriss’ were issued from the 
Strasburg press. The link which connects the 
two main subjects, philology and literature, is 
the study of versification, and, accordingly, we 
find at the opening of the new series Stengel’s 
exposition of the structure of Romance poetry. 
This article, its author states, has been in 
manuscript since 1887, and has been modified 
since that time only where it was necessary. 
So it is clear that the intervening years have 
not changed the views he held at first, but 
have rather given him leisure to fix them 
clearly in his own mind. This fact added to 
the natural qualities of his style makes Sten- 
gel’s contribution unusual for directness and 
condensation, qualities which, to be sure, do 
not pass so strongly for merits in the eyes of 
your reviewer, at least. For to further con- 
dense what his pen has put in so compact a 
form, or even merely to outline the theories 
and facts presented, is possible only by 
omissions of minor conclusions, which are 
hardly less interesting and suggestive than 
those which are retained. 

Stengel starts out by calling attention to the 
lack of general treatises on Romance versi- 
fication. His own would be the first attempt 
to arrange the principal laws which it observes, 
and to indicate the most important exceptions 
to them. He also insists on the fact that we 
must discard all ideas of interference from out- 
side in the development of Romance poetry, 
and all notions that the verse of one nation of 
the Latin race is fundamentally different from 
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that of another. On the contrary, all Ro- 
mance poetry has one and the same origin. 
Following these statements comes an extend- 
ed bibliography of the subject, in compiling 
which Stengel finds no satisfactory treatise on 
either modern Provencal or Roumanian poetry. 
Most of the authors cited,also, have considered 
only French poetical literature, whence has 
arisen a great one-sidedness, both in argu- 
ments and citations. And also it cannot be 
said that the majority of students have arrived, 
as yet, at any general principles on which to 
found their work. So Stengel proposes to 
prepare the way for a survey of the whole 
territory, and to settle in this present outline 
only the determining rules of poetry. In so 
doing he is often forced to mark out his own 
course, from the dearth of competent prede- 
cessors. 

What are then, he asks, the principles of 
Romance versification? By a study of the 
text of the French ‘‘Ste. Eulalie’’ he sees 
that the attempt of its author to imitate the 
meter of its Latin original, has not resulted in 
a complete disregard for the rhythmical 
principle of the vernacular. So ‘‘Ste. Eulalie’’ 
would, in his opinion, be made up of fourteen 
assonanced lines, in two strophes, would vary 
from the Latin poem, of one strophe, in the 
number of syllables in a line, and would be 
most like a Romance ballad inform. As this 
poem is the earliest specimen of Romance 
verse the conclusions at which he arrives 
regarding it have much weight in what follows. 

To consider first the question of accent in 
the Romance line. This is not, as in some 
modern languages, an insistance on a fixed 
number of accented syllables, and an intro- 
duction of any number of unaccented syllables 
in a given verse, but rather an accent limited 
by a certain nimber of syllables in a line, tonic 
and atonic, which follow one another in 
regular alternation. That is, Stengel claims 
that the underlying principle is not so much 
accent as it is a fixed number of syllables, 
which allow one or two extra syllables at the 
cesura and the end of the verse. Thus, in 
Romance poetry, word-accent is rejected in 
favor of a regular number of stressed syllables 
in a verse, and an equal number in the con- 
joined verses. There may be only one stress, 





as in the shorter lines, or two or more, as in 
the longer ones. In the first instance, the 
stress comes at the end of the verse; in the 
second, at the end and within the verse as 
well, at its various rhythmical divisions. From 
this usage it is evident that the long verses 
are combinations of shorter verses, or rhythmi- 
cal divisions. Further, the rhythm is a falling 
ora rising one, according as an even or odd 
number of syllables precedes the tonic syllable. 
Also the stressed syllable is in no way affected 
by the extra syllable at the end of the verse or 
at the cesura. 

In consequence of this constant law of verse- 
accent there arises naturally a conflict between 
it and the word-accent, and from this conflict 
proceeds that multiplicity of poetical forms, 
which is the great contribution of Romance 
versification to literature. Yet Stengel’s 
position in regard to the regularity of verse- 
accent is not without its adversaries, who are 
neither few in number nor mean in authority. 
They claim that consecutive lines in the same 
poem may have an unequal number of stresses, 
though of the same length, and that each 
division of the verse varies in length with the 
taste of the poet. To which Stengel rejoins 
that this view of the matter is the result of 
deductions based on an unnatural way of 
speaking, which is to-day in fashion among the 
French. So one principle of Romance versifi- 
cation would be a fixed number of syllables 
before the accent at the end of the verse, or at 
the end of each rhythmical element in the 
verse. In early times a verse had thus three 
and even four accents, but later the principle 
of verse-accent became modified, and weaken- 
ed until it even disappeared, as in the Italian 
hendeca-syllable. 

A second principle of Romance versification 
is one which has no gainsayers, namely, the 
requirement of rime or assonance between the 
last tonic syllables of two or more verses. 
Later this law was extended so as to require a 
similarity in sound between the final syllables 
also, that is, the extra syllables following the 
tonic. Blank verse to be sure has been tried, 
under the influence of Latin metrical poetry, 
but in Italy alone has the attempt been crown- 
ed with success. Consonance between words, 


| as in such a list as mt//e-belle-spille, is rarely 
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met with outside of the artistic poetry of Italy, 
and other forms of correspondence in sound 
are quite infrequent and almost wholly re- 
stricted to Italian and Provengal juggleries in 
verse. 

So much for the two principles of Romance 
versification. The next question to be con- 
sidered is the problem of the origin of the 
verse itself. Here Stengel agrees with Gaston 
Paris and finds, with him, that the Romance 
line is the direct and lawful descendant of 
Latin popular poetry, and was represented in 
the early literature of Rome by the Saturnian 
verse. Therefore, all attempts to derive 
typical Romance verses from Latin metrical 
lines of corresponding length he looks upon 
as fruitless. For Stengel believes that there 
was a popular versification among the Romans 
which was based on accent, because, in the 
specimens of popular poetry handed down to 
us, the verse-accent and word-accent coincide 
much more frequently than they do in the 
earliest Latin metrical poetry, and also be- 
cause in the remote ages of Latin poetry al- 
literation was much used. This indigenous 
popular poetry would be in course of time 
somewhat affected by the classical meters, and 
the principle of word-accent would be weaken- 
ed until, reduced to the two chief accents in 
the verse which we know to-day, it would 
change to the principle of a fixed member of 
syllables before the remaining accents. 

To test this view Stengel takes up the much 
tormented verse of ten syllables. In its 
earliest form it shows the presence of an extra 
syllable at the cesura and at the end of the 
verse, which could easily fall away in the 
changes of pronunciation without injuring the 
rhythm of the verse. Thus this earliest form 
of the ten syllable verse would be, in fact, a 
line of twelve syllables, having accents at the 
sixth (or fourth) and eleventh syllables. This 
verse would in turn find a model in the pre- 
historic fourteen syllable verse, having accents 
on the sixth and twelfth. In shortening these 
original lines,pronunciation has been the chief 
agent. French and Provencal words have 
become oxytonic and paroxytonic,while Span- 
ish and Italian retain the proparoxytones of 
the Latin. Popular Latin shows proparoxy- 
tones. But in French and Provengal there are 





still traces of the proparoxytones, as in the 
medizval words aneme and sapiencia. Cielo 
d’Alcamo’s ‘ Contrasto’ is proparoxytonic, as 
are also the old Spanish twelve syllable verse 
and the early Portuguese poetry. 

Now the prehistoric line of fourteen syllables, 
the original of all these later forms, can be 
separated into two short lines, one of eight 
syllables with accented sixth, and one of six 
syllables having the fourth syllable stressed. 
(Stengel considers the ten syllable verse 
having an accented sixth as earlier than the 
ten syllable with accented fourth.) Now the 
form of this prehistoric verse in literature 
would be the Saturnian which, according to 
Thurneysen, is based on word-accent and 
contains five such accents. The verse is then 
divided by a cesura into halves. The first 
half would contain three accents and the 
second two. Of these accents the first would 
come on the first syllable of the line, the third 
on next to the last syllable of the first half, or 
on the syllable preceding it, and the fifth ac- 
cent on next to the last syllable of the whole 
line, or on the one preceding it. Under the 
influence of quantitative meter, the accent 
gradually deserted the first syllable of the 
verse for the second, and by so doing, lost its 
former preéminence. So the weight of verse- 
accent must have tended more and more 


towards the end of the rhythmical divisions, 


as in the later Romance verse, and from this 
tendency came a rising inflection in the verse 
rather than a falling. Afterwards the law of 
a fixed number of syllables before the tonic 
gradually acquired authority and gave the 
verse a new sound. So according as the poet 
employed before the tonic syllable an even or 
an odd member of syllables, his verse had a 
falling or a rising inflection. The weakening 
of the first accent in favor of the last brought 
about, in popular poetry, verses of an even 
number of syllables as a rule, though lines 
containing an odd number are still found. 
This gradual change in the Latin popular 
verse and its Romance descendants took place 
not in France alone, as has been usually sup- 
posed, but over all the Romance territory. 
The ten syllable verse is the legitimate heir of 
the Saturnian, and is, therefore, like its ances- 
tor, merely another form of the Indo-European 
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long line. In regard to Romance verses of a 
less number of syllables than ten, Stengel 
pursues the same method. The verse of eight 
syllables had at first a very marked accent on 
the fourth, as well as on the eighth syllable, 
and, therefore, is of popular origin. So is 
also the verse of twelve syllables having ac- 
cents on the fourth, eighth and twelfth, thus 
revealing three original rhythmical elements. 
The verse of fourteen syllables would go back 
to an ancestor in the popular Latin and is, 
therefore, not a product of later rhythmical 
poetry nor, as has been argued, is it a union 
of two lines of seven syllables each. The 
eleven syllable verse would have the Latin 
tetrameter as its source, and the nine syllable 
verse would be merely a shortening of the 
verse of eleven syllables. The ten syllable 
having an accent on the fifth would be also of 
learned origin, coming from the trochaic tetra- 
meter of the Romans. Thus both popular and 
classical lines would be imitated in their Ro- 
mance successors. In like manner assonance 
and rime are legacies of Latin. popular poetry. 
Assonance shows that the accent had already 
been weakened, and that some device was 
necessary to make poetical forms more evident 
to the ear. . 

Passing from the origin of the various Ro- 
mance verses to their use by the poets, Stengel 
shows that they are divided into two classes, 
one having a rising rhythm, the other a falling 
one. Of the lines having the rising rhythm 
that of ten syllables, accented on the sixth 
and tenth, is the oldest and most frequent. It 
is the epic line of assonanced French poetry 
and appears, though infrequently, in the early 
lyric. It was also a favorite verse in Pro- 
vencal, and in Italy has been so generally 
employed (the hendeca-syllable being the ten 
syllable with feminine ending) that it is very 
likely a native of the soil and not, as has been 
claimed, an immigrant from France. But in 
Spanish and Portuguese it is an importation 
from abroad. The line of eight syllables is 
also a great favorite in both North and South 
France, being the established verse for didac- 
tic and narrative poetry, and for the poems of 
the Breton cycle. It is rarely assonanced. 
Outside of France it is not so much in use. 

Both these lines have in modern times given 








over the larger part of their poetical posses- 
sions in French to the twelve syllable verse, 
having the mediate accent on the sixth. In 
the fifteenth century, probably, the name 
“Alexandrian ’’ was applied to this line, and 
perhaps the term was due more to the many 
sequels of the poem on Alexander than to that 
poem itself. The line itself appears by the 
end of the eleventh century,and is the ordinary 
verse of the rimed epic poems. Elsewhere it 
is but sparingly employed. It went out of 
style in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
but was revived by the Pleiade and became 
later the standard verse of drama and the 
higher poetry. In Provengal, however, it was 
not admired and in Italy it is seen hardly at 
all in artistic poetry, though from its use by 
Cielo d’Alcamo and in folk songs one may 
suppose it was indigenous there and not, as in 
Provence and Spain, borrowed from the 
French. 

The line of twelve syllables having accents 
on the fourth and eighth is rare in medizval 
poetry, but is quite a favorite in the French 
Romantic school of poets. The verse of six 
syllables is everywhere rare. It occurs more 
in Italy (see Brunetto Latini) than elsewhere, 
and is occasionally found in France, as in 
Philippe de Thaon. Verses of four and two 
syllables are lyric and infrequent. 

While the verses with rising rhythm are the 
rule in France and Italy, those of a falling 
rhythm are found mainly in Spain and Portu- 
gal. That of fourteen syllables with accented 
seventh is used by William IX. of Poitou in 
his Provengal songs, and is in Spain the 
ordinary verse of the ballad poetry: and 
drama. But it is generally printed in two lines 
of seven syllables each, notwithstanding the 
absence of rime at every other line. In this 
verse was written also the ‘ Poema del Cid.’ 

Related to the line of fourteen syllables is 
that of ten syllables having an accent at the 
fifth. This is also a favorite in the Peninsula, 
and is also generally printed in two lines. 
We find it as the customary verse of the lyric 
romances in Spain, and it was likewise in 
good repute among the Troubadours. Medi- 
zval French was not entirely ignorant of it. 
The eleven syllable verse with accented 
seventh is also frequent in Spanish and was 
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known to Provengal. The nine syllable verse, 
a shortened form of the eleven, is rare, but is 
to be found in all the Romance territory. 
More frequent is the seven syllable line, the 
independent part of the epic line in Spain, and 
occasionally met with in Italy and France, as 
in ‘Aucassin et Nicolette.’ Also an inde- 
pendent half (of the ten syllable verse) is the 
five syllable line of Spanish and Portuguese 
poetry. Elsewhere it is hardly to be found, 
save in Roumanian. Lines of three and one 
syllables are very few and are to be considered 
rather as tricks in versification, than as genuine 
poetical measures. 

Since the appearance of Romance poetry in 
the Middle Ages, there has been but little 
development either in the number or the kind 
of its verses. Certain changes have taken 
place in the case of tonic syllables and at the 
end of the rhythmical divisions, notably the 
dropping of the tonic syllable at the cesura, 
or its incorporation into the last half of the 
line. Thus, as in Italian, this fixed place of 
the accented syllable being done away with, 
changes arise in the laws for rime and for the 
form of strophes. Accordingly, the next divi- 
sion of Stengel’s study is concerned with the 
problem of these changes. It begins with the 
modifications in the fixed number of syllables. 

As we well know, in enumerating the sylla- 
bles in a verse, the French, and the Provengal 
as well, make no account of the atonic syllable 
following tne last tonic in the line, and in the 
early poetry this was the case with the atonic 
syllable at a cadence of the rhythmical divi- 
sions within the line. The Italian, however, 
counts the final atonic, provided there is but 
one, and the Spanish and Portuguese do the 
same. Nowadays, it is not so easy to de- 
termine the number of syllables in a line as it 
was in the Middle Ages, for poets like to 
preserve old forms of words, to introduce 
strange forms and also to adopt local pro- 
nunciations. 

Also there were no rules of euphony in 
medizval French. With few exceptions hiatus 
was permitted, as well within the same word 
(between its separate syllables) as between 
consecutive words. Nor were diphthongs 
known to early French. In modern French, 
on the other hand, a much more complex 





state of affairs exists, which has been brought 
about mainly by the growing dislike to hiatus, 
and at the present time by the fashion of imi- 
tating vulgar ways of speaking. The Italians, 
to avoid hiatus, have been content with slur- 
ring strongly the vowels which come in con- 
tact with each other. The methods of the 
Spaniards, however, have not been sufficiently 
looked into for one to arrive at definite con- 
clusions, but in Portuguese, at first, there was 
little prejudice against hiatus, though latterly 
vowel slurring has become common. Me- 
dizval Provencal resembles the French of the 
same period, while in Roumanian the usage is 
still uncertain. So, in general, a considerable 
discrimination is to-day necessary to deter- 
mine how many syllables a given line may 
contain. 

Passing to the question of the tonic syllables, 
Stengel has already shown that each line has 
at least one. He believes also that the line of 
four syllables in Italian has two, but that no 
other line has as many until we reach the 
verse of eight syllables. The first accent of 
this verse, which comes on the fourth syllable, 
may indeed be replaced by an atonic syllable, 
and, inasmuch as there is no pause at this 
stressed syllable, the very existence of an ac- 
cent there has been denied. But the oldest 
examples of the verse certainly show an ac- 
cent, and thereby furnish a proof for the state- 
ment made above, that accent had formerly 
more weight in Romance versification than it 
has to-day. On the contrary, the lines of ten 
and twelve syllables still retain the accent 
within the verse and show a pause after it, 
though in the Italian hendeca-syllable this 
pause has been abolished, thus changing the 
fixed tonic syllable into a moveable one. A 
certain kind of twelve syllable verse has three 
accents, and the nine and eleven have a like 
number, or at least had, for in early times the 
eleven syllable verse accented the third and 
seventh, but later the fifth only, doing away 
with the former two. So the fourteen syllable 
verse had as many as four accents, but after- 
ward surrendered those on the third and tenth, 
and retained only the one on the seventh 
syllable. 

Not all of these accented syllables were 
followed by a pause, and, as a fact, within the 
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verse there is but one genuine pause, so that 
lines containing two or more accents within 
the line had but one accent, which was 
strengthened by a pause, or cesura. This 
term, of course, borrowed from the Latins, is 
rejected by Stengel as misleading. For it he 
substitutes the word Reihenschluss, which 
seems to have no convenient English equiva- 
lent. Therefore, let it suffice, once for all, to 
say that by cesura in Romance poetry is meant 
that accent which coincides with the pause 
within the verse. The different varieties of 
cesura are, consequently, due to the double 
requirement of the pause and of the word ac- 
cent, which is attached to some definite sylla- 
ble of the verse. In attempting to satisfy this 
requirement it must, first of all, be kept in 
mind that the atonic syllables which follow 
the pause are not counted. Buta proparoxy- 
tonic ending is, as we have seen, frequent only 
in Spanish and Portuguese; in Italian it is 
rare. The common cesura in the former lan- 
guages is the paroxytonic, and in Italian also 
it often occurs, while it is not at all unusual in 
the earliest epic poems in French. From this 
last fact Diez named it the ‘‘epic’’ cesura. 
Lyric poetry always avoided this ending, and 
in the fourteenth century it began to be 
neglected, in France, by the other kinds of 
verses also, so that in the sixteenth the bud- 
ding treatises on prosody condemned it for- 


mally, though it was still in occasional use. 


On the contrary, that cesura which has been 
named by Diez the ‘‘lyric,’’ is formed by re~ 
placing the tonic syllable preceding it with 
an atonic, so that the word-accent falls on 
the second syllable before the pause. For 
instance, in the verse of ten syllables the 
third or fifth are accented instead of the fourth 
or sixth. By this transfer of word-accent the 
pause is less strongly marked, for it remains 
in the same place as at first, yet it has lost the 
help given it by the word-accent. This trans- 
fer, however, took place in French and Pro- 
vencal alone. In French poetry the lyric 
cesura held its own fairly well until Marot’s 
time. Then it disappeared. 

A third kind of cesura cuts through the line 
at such a place that the atonic ending is sepa- 
rated by it from the first rhythmical division, 
and is thus prefixed tothe second. At least, 
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this appears to be the case on the surface; 
but, in fact, the pause itself is done away with 
while the word-accent is retained. Like this 
kind is the weak cesura of the Italian hendeca- 
syllable and its imitations in Spanish and 
Portuguese. It is found also in Provengal and 
in French, down to the time of Marot. 

Still another variety is the archaic cesura of 
the ten syllable verse, where the sixth syllable 
of the line is accented and is followed by the 
pause, instead of the fourth. In historical 
times this cesura, which Stengel considers to 
be the primitive one, has been but little used. 
It is found, however, in localities widely sepa- 
rated in both France and Italy, and is employ- 
ed in many kinds of poetry. It is evidently 
the original cesura of the often cited ‘Vita 
Faronis,’ that Latin version of a Romance 
song inthe ninth century. Remnants of it are, 
without a doubt, to be seen in the rimeless six 
syllable verses at the end of the epic laisses 
in the cycle of William of Orange. These 
would be the independent first part of this 
line. Two of the oldest French romances use 
it, and it is found in several other early lines 
and poems. Among moderns, Voltaire has 
tried to revive it in French. 

The discussion of the cesura in this typical 
verse leads Stengel to some interesting re- 
marks on the subject of the French laws for 
poetical syntax. For he sees in this line of ten 
syllables the starting-point of the later rule, 
which insisted that the thought should coin- 
cide with the divisions of the verse and that 
overflow is inconsistent with French Prosody. 
The pause in this line after the sixth syllable, 
and the fact that the first division is found 
standing by itself; would prove the original 
independence of each of the two parts. There- 
fore, each part must have been at first the ex- 
pression of some complete thought, and the 
union of the two must have arisen from a 
desire to express a more extended opinion. 
And so the law against overflow at the cesura 
and verse ending has its foundation in the 
history of French poetry, though this tradition 
is not always observed either in the older or 
later verse. 

Though it seems clear to the author that the 
above is the true explanation of the law 
mentioned, still he admits that the syntactical 
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treatment of the first division of the verse in 
French medizval and pre-renaissance litera- 
ture is quite uncertain. And it is also evident, 
in opposition to his general statement, that in 
early poetry both the syntactical and rhythmi- 
cal cesura was often disregarded, and that in 
later times this practice has been followed by 
the Romantic school, in its attack on the rules 
for verse laid down by the _ seventeenth 
century. In South France the syntactic cesura 
was never so strongly marked as in the North, 
while in Italy, as well as in Spain and Portugal, 
there was, of course, no reason to observe it 
at all. The idea as advanced by Stengel is 
decidedly attractive, and in developing it in 
detail there is abundant material for many 
doctors’ dissertations. 

The ending of the whole verse follows the 
same law of syntax as that of its first division, 
and so much the more because the verse has 
naturally a more noticeable pause at the end 
than it has within the line. Hence, feminine 
endings of the verse have remained in French 
and Provengal, and are the rule in the other 
Romance literatures. The lyric ending spoken 
of above is found only among the Anglo-Nor- 
man poets and the Troubadours, and the weak 
ending, technically called ‘‘ overflow,”’ is rare, 
excepting in the case of short lines. But the 
French were not content with the natural 
recurrence of feminine endings. In their 
earliest poetry (that which was sung) there 
was no regularity of endings observed. But 
Jater, when poetry was composed to be read, 
there arose the custom of alternating mascu- 
line and feminine endings, possibly under 
Provencal influence. This custom began at 
the end of the thirteenth century, and the 
rhetoricians of the early sixteenth make it 
obligatory. From that time on it has con- 
tinued in full sway, excepting in the poems of 
Théodore de Banville and among the Sym- 
bolists. Still, when the pronunciation of the 
present day is taken into consideration, we see 
that most of the so-called feminines are, in 
fact, masculine. Spanish and Italian prefer 
the feminine ending, though in the latter lan- 
guage ¢ronco and sdruccio/o rimes are allowed 
under pressure. 

The stronger pause at the end of the verse, 
which exists to-day, was at first, perhaps, less 
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marked than the pause after the first rhythmi- 
cal division. But the prejudice against over- 
flow has been more apparent in historical 
times, at the former ending than at the latter, 
and the admission of overflow by the French 
poets of the sixteenth century was due, pro- 
bably, to outside influences, notably to Latin 
models. At the end of that period the 
traditional law resumed its favor. In the 
question of overflow, the Provencals are like 
the French, while the Italians and Spaniards 
allow greater liberty. 

The next subject, after the usages observed 
in the making of the separate lines, is that of 
joining the lines together. Stengel remarks 
on the few instances of alliteration in Romance 
poetry—the most primitive of poetical ties— 
and takes up the derivation of assonance, 
which he, true to his principle, considers to be 
the continuation of the assonance which exist- 
ed in popular Latin. In French poetry asso- 
nance gave way in the twelfth century to rime, 
yet the latter shows its parentage even at the 
present day by its insistance on rime between 
the tonic vowels, rather than between conso- 
nants, as in Germanic poetry. Among the 
Troubadours, assonance changed to rime 
earlier than in North France, and in Italy it 
can scarcely be found at all. In Portugal as- 
sonance is in favor, and in Spain it is the uni- 
versal rime, used in the higher styles of poetry 
no less than in the lower. Assonance in con- 
tradistinction to rime indicates popular poetry 
and shows in its employment but little artistic 
variation. Its chief aim is to give exact like- 
ness in quality between the tonic vowels, and 
consequently simple vowels rarely assonance 
with diphthongs, or with nasal vowels, though 
the revision of manuscripts by successive 
generations of copyists makes absolute verifi- 
cation of these principles impossible. How- 
ever, it is certain that assonance is employed 
almost wholly between the tonic vowels at 
the end of verses, only one or two instances 
of assonance between successive cesuras 
having been found. 

As assonance yielded to rime the assonanced 
epic laisses changed to rimed laisses, and 
afterwards separated into rimed couplets. 
Early rime consisted in likeness of sound 
alone, but afterwards likeness in the spelling 
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of the tonic syllables was also demanded. It 
was in the Middle Ages, too, that rich rime 
made its appearance, evidently through the 
influence of Latin rhythmical poetry, and its 
use naturally became more frequent in the 
case of masculine endings than in the case of 
feminines. So, outside of French and Pro- 
vengal, rich rime is not often employed in 
Romance versification. In the thirteenth 
century, there arose in North France a passion 
for artistic rimes, which lasted until the six- 
teenth century, and which produced those 
curious plays on words and marvellous termi- 
nations of verses which have made the poetry 
of that period a synonym for fantastic and 
puerile versification. These rimes Stengel 
considers, each in its turn, and offers certain 
apt suggestions, as, for instance, to name the 
rime couronnée ‘“ assonance-rime.’’ Proven- 
cal poetry also allows rich rime, yet its more 
ambitious poets preferred equivocal rime to 
rich, and especially the rims cars, which con- 
sists of unusual words. The other Romance 
peoples gained from the Troubadours their 
knowledge of rich and unusual rimes. 

Other kinds of rime include rime between 
the endings of successive rhythmical divisions, 
or between these and the verse ending, the 
vers batelés. Such unusual rimes often sepa- 
rated a long line into several short ones. In 
Provengal the poets were fond of a sequence 
of rimes, extending through the whole poem, 
in which the tonic syllables followed the order 
of vowels in the alphabet. Grammatical rime 
was also practised by the Troubadours, and 
by the French as well. But both the simple 
and complex systems of rimes agreed in the 
number of lines which they bound together. 
These could vary from two in didactic and 
narrative poetry to long laisses, as in the epic. 
From these longer unions developed, with 
the aid of artistic rimes, several primitive 
forms of strophes. Mingling lines of different 
lengths was frequent in medizval poetry, as 
well as in the modern. We can cite an ex- 
treme example of this mixture—the vers libres 
of La Fontaine. 

But this last topic naturally introduces the 
whole question of strophic forms, which is one 
of the most difficult questions in Romance 
poetry, and consequently one which has been 
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most neglected by writers in the field. This 
is a pity, for the development of strophes is 
one of the greatest achievements of Romance 
poetry, and its most important contribution to 
the world’s literature. It is also original with 
the Romance nations and not at all due to 
Latin models. Musical themes and variations 
appear to have been the occasion of strophe 
building. Therefore, the first requisite in a 
poem was that all its strophes should be 
musically similar, and that their verses should 
agree rhythmically. According to the nature 
of the melody, so the inner structure of the 
strophe would vary, and as long as music was 
the formative principle of the poem, so long 
there existed a greater freedom in the make- 
up of the strophes. They need not, when 
sung, be so exactly alike, provided they satis- 
fied the requirements of the musical theme, 
which were to make the accents correspond 
exactly. These verses could vary greatly in 
the actual number of their syllables. 

The length of the strophes could vary also, 
so long as they were sung, and we know how 
the epic laisses differed from one another in 
length. Possibly, at first, all the laisses of a 
poem were in the same assonance, as ex- 
amples of poems having but one rime would 
seem to indicate, but most of the narrative 
and didactic poetry of France had, in fact, no 
strophic form at all. 

It is also by the aid of music that the prob- 
able primitive form of the strophe is arrived 
at. This form was quite certainly the mere 
repetition of a solo verse by a chorus, very 
much as it was in the former rendering of our 
hymns by the ‘‘deaconing-off’’ process, 
though in the latter case the lines were read 
by the soloist instead of sung. Therefore, the 
first strophe consisted of two lines identically 
the same. This view of the original form of a 
strophe as proceeding from one line seems to 
be borne out by various popular refrains and 
poems based, apparently, on such repetitions. 
When the repetition by the chorus was limited 
to the repetition of the first line of the solo, 
instead of each line in succession, this line 
became prominent and separated from the 
body of the poem. Therefore, the line which 
was always repeated, and which is now called 
the refrain, is not at all a musical modulation 
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in its origin, but the typical line of the poem. 
The practice of employing alsoa new refrain 
for each new song would induce the poet 
to vary his musical theme, and thus would 
occasion new forms of verse, new assonances 
and rimes, and finally, new strophic forms. 
In regard to the varying of the rime, Stengel 
believes that it was done by the soloist rather 
than by the chorus, in other words, that the 
refrain is the real form of the first line of a 
poem. To show this, he takes a refrain, cited 
by Jeanroy from Rolland’s collection : 


Mon Dieu, quel homme, quel petit homme, 
Mon Dieu, quel homme, qu’il est petit! 


The second line would be really the form of 
the first, so that the soloist has changed his 
verse ending in order to rime with the cesura, 
and there results instead of a® A’ the scheme 
a4 a4 a4 b4, which could thus easily change to 
a4 a+ b4 b4. Also a8 A8 could change, by 
separating the lines and riming the divisions 
together, to a4 b4 a4 b4. Rimes between the 
rhythmical divisions could separate a long line 
into three shorter ones, and give rise to the 
scheme a a b which could then be repeated. 

Thus by the action of the refrain on the 
original form of the strophe, and by the sepa- 
ration of the long lines into their rhythmical 
divisions, the uniformity of the poem is broken 
up, and the ground prepared for the future 
changes which suggested themselves to the 
artistic poets. So the three divisions of the 
strophe in court poetry would have their origin 
in the scheme aa b (or a b a) above produced, 
and the whole process of the development of 
the many forms of Romance strophe would be 
entirely due to the inborn instinct and tastes 
of the Romance peoples. After the formative 
process had reached its maturity influences 
from without modified it, to be sure, but never 
altered its traditional structure. 


The refrain, therefore, is the outgrowth of | 


the strophe and can be truly called a com- 
ponent part of it, at least in popular poetry 
and in the poetry of primitive peoples. There- 
fore, we find it not only at the end of the 
strophe, but also at the beginning and even 
within the strophe. But the earliest poems 
preserved show that the refrain had already 
become a separate and independent part of 





the strophe, and the court poets so far con- 
sidered it unessential as to omit it altogether or, 
as in Portuguese, to fuse it with the main body 
of the strophe. Thus neglected, the refrain 
soon lost its importance and was reduced in 
length, until it became often but a single word, 
the final word of the strophe. Yet certain 
kinds of poem reveal the early importance of 
the refrain. The sestina is based on the alter- 
nation of refrains, and the Provencal rims es- 
tramps is the survival of an original refrain. 
Tothe refrain the ezvoi, which is the refrain 
of the whole poem instead of the individual 
strophes of the poem, owes its existence—ap- 
pearing first among the Troubadours. We 
have seen that the half lines at the end of epic 
laisses are not thought by Stengel to be re- 
frains, but independent rhythmical divisions, 
and he would make the rest of the line to be 
filled out with a musical flourish. A musical 
refrain would be also the Aoz of ‘ Roland,’ and 
words like it in use. 

Out of the monorime stanza of three lines, 
which first appear in lyric poetry, the strophe 
grew by various additions and separations of 
long lines, and by mingling lines of different 
lengths. At first, all the lines observed the 
same rime, whatever their lengths. General- 
ly, but two kinds of verse are mingled together, 
and the Italians rarely pass this limit. The 
Troubadours, however, and more seldom the 
other Romance nations, mix three and more 
kinds of verse. Such elaborate compositions 
were, of course, only possible after poetry had 
ceased to be written for musical themes. 
Together with the complexity of the strophe 
the original monorime was varied, and gave 
way to many simple and intricate ways of 
riming as the strophe grew in length. In 
regard to syntax, the notion that the strophe 
should coincide with the complete expression 
of a thought, or rather that the thought should 
coincide with the strophe, prevailed generally, 
but more so in Italy than elsewhere. In 
medizval Provencal, this view was carried to 
such an extreme that the strophes often be- 
came entirely independent of one another in 
sense, and were, practically, so many separate 
poems. But in modern French poetry stroph- 
ic overflow is not unusual. 

The concluding division of Stengel’s article 
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considers some popular forms of poetry which 
have become fixed and subject to rules. 
These forms occur, of course, only in lyric 
verse. The descort and /ai, also the mofet, 
belong all to that kind of poem which consists 
of strophes unlike one another. They are all, 
undoubtedly, imitations of the Latin sequences 
of the Middle Ages. But the poems which 
have a fixed form, and are of purely Romance 
origin, are the most important and interesting. 
Among them are the sonnet, concerning the 
origin of which Stengel agrees with Biadene 
(See Mop. Lanc. Notes, vol. iv, pp. 151-5), 
and the ballad, more complex and multiform, 
of which the oldest examples are in Provengal, 
and the primitive scheme of which Stengel 
would fix as BBabb BB. That is, the refrain 
precedes the strophe, is repeated after the 
ballad theme, as the final lines of the strophe, 
and finally follows the strophe thus built up. 
Under the influence of the refrain which pre- 
ceded it, the first line of the refrain in the 
strophe was changed to the line designated 
here bya. A ballad in five strophes of a more 
popular origin, has the scheme BB aabb BB. 
The later ballads among the Troubadours, as 
well as in Italy and Northern France, show the 
similarity of the beginning of the refrain with 
the ending of the strophe. In Northern France 
the word dba/ete was at first the name for the 
popular ballad. The word da/ade is found in 
Nicole de Margival’s ‘Dit de la Panthére,’ 
and is a loan from Provengal. The original 
scheme ofthe ballad would appear to bea bab 
cCC. The later ballad scheme ababbc 
bC is evolved from a seven syllable model ab 
a bbcC by doubling the refrain and uniting 
the first line of it to the strophe, and by 
changing afterwards its rime. Ballads of 
three strophes—the strophe varies in length in 
different poems—having a one-line refrain and 
an envoi, became the fashion in the fourteenth 
century in France, were in even greater favor 
in the fifteenth, and declined only under the 
disdain of the Pleiade. In Italy, Dante and 
Petrarch wrote ballads more like the Proven- 
cal and early French in their lines and rimes. 
In contrast with the great uncertainty of 
ballad form is the definite form of the rondel, 
which has but one strophe, and has the refrain 
at the beginning, within the strophe and at the 





end. Evidently, in the rondel, the chorus 
sang alternating with the soloist, while in the 
ballad the chorus came in only at the end of 
the melody. The simplest rondel would be 
At A? a At aa Ar A2, which shows a refrain 
of two lines, and an imitation and repetition for 
the first line of the refrain for the strophe. So 
the length of the rondel depends on the length 
of the refrain. The rondel, which means a 
round dance, seems to have been purely 
French in origin and in use. Its first name 
was rondet. Adam de la Halle was especial- 
ly fond of the form, under the name of ronded, 
and it continued in high favor down to the rise 
of the Pleiade. Rondeau and triolet are but 
other names for fixed schemes of the same 
poem. 

Based on the rondel, and developments and 
modifications of it, were various other forms 
of pre-renaissance verse, both French and 
Provencal, as the dergerette, the virelai, the 
dansa and the Portuguese vilancete. The der- 
gerette belongs to the school of Charles 
d’Orléans. It substitutes, for the repetition of 
the refrain in the strophe, lines which differ 
from the refrain in words and rime only, 
and not in length orin rhythm. The vive/ai is 
merely a bergerette of several strophes, and 
the refrain is repeated in it only after the last 
strophe. 

With these remarks on the poetical forms 
created by Romance versification, Stengel 
brings his study toa close. He has not wasted 
many words in the exposition of his views, 
and this abstract of them merely repeats his 
points without improving in the least on the 
original. Indeed, in the restatement of 
Stengel’s position on the development of the 
strophe, and again, on the evolution of the 
ballad, your reviewer is not certain that it has 
been exactly understood by him. The seeker 
after truth can, however, verify the whole at 
his leisure. 

It was the intention, when this review was 
begun to compare the points made by Stengel 
with other works on the subject, especially 
with the notes furnished by Paul Meyer’s 
lectures on Romance versification, which 
were given some years since in the Collége de 
France, and with Jeanroy’s ‘ Les origines de la 
poésie lyrique en France,’ both of which 
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authorities Stengel repeatedly mentions. But 
to have carried out such a comparison, would 
have increased this already extended notice 
toa length which would have proven weari- 
some to the most patient reader. So we will 
be content with recalling such opinions of our 
author as seem to be novel and suggestive, 
and which are stated the more clearly and 
confidently. These include the caution against 
partisanship in the question of the priority of 
lines and forms, which has been occasioned 
by the greater attention which the French side 
has received; the unambiguous statement 
that it is a fixed number of syllables rather 
than of accents (in the English meaning of the 
term), which is the underlying principle of the 
Romance verse,—wherein we see the tendency 
towards set rules of prosody, and that desire 
for law and authority which characterizes the 
heirs of Rome—; the general classification of 
all Romance verses into verses subjected toa 
rising, and verses governed by a falling 
rhythm, and all the consequences’ which 
result from this division ; the relation of verse- 
pause to word-accent, a most attractive chapter 
in this study ; the archaic cesura of the verse 
of ten syllables, and the rule of syntax which 
resulted from such a division; the evolution 
of the strophe from responsive singing ; and 
many other views only less ingenious and at- 
tractive. And it is to be remembered also, 
that Stengel’s starting-point for his whole dis- 
cussion is that Romance  versification is 
throughout (saving in minor details) of popular 
rather than of learned origin. In this position 
he is more confident, and looks back farther 
into history for proof than any other writer on 
the subject has done,whose opinion he may 
share and whose position he so thoroughly 
defends. 
F. M. WARREN. 

Adelbert College. 
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GIUSEPPE CASTELLI: La vita e le opere di 
Cecco @ Ascol. Bologna: Zanichelli. 1892. 
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FRANCESCO degli Stabili, or Cecco d’Ascoli, 

as he is called, enjoyed a very wide reputation 

as a poet during the fourteenth and fifteenth 





centuries. The large number of MSS. of his 
‘Acerba’ still preserved in the libraries of 
Italy and elsewhere, are ample proof of this. 
His fame is not due so much, perhaps, to the 
intrinsic merit of his poem, the ‘Acerba,’ 
which is a sort of compendium of the knowl- 
edge of the time, in the manner of Brunetto 
Latini’s ‘Tesoro,’ as to the fact that he spoke 
disparagingly of Dante and his ‘Commedia,’ 
and that he was burned at the stake by the 
Inquisition. In fact Sig. Castelli (p. 171) says: 


‘*If the memory of Cecco d’Ascoli has not 
entirely perished; if a part of his literary and 
scientific labor has been able to resist the 
attacks of enemies rising up from generation 
to generation, as though called upon by he-. 
reditary vengeance, this is due to the relation 
between the Ascolan and Dante, through 
which, even in our own days, he continues to 
be reviled.”’ 


Gaspary, one of the latest of Cecco’s critics, 
says this of him: 


‘*Fazio degli Uberti is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Dante; quite the contrary is another 
poet, who, much older than Fazio, had been 
in personal relations with the author of the 
Commedia, that is to say, Francesco di Simone 
Stabili of Ascoli, or as he is generally called, 
Cecco d’Ascoli. He called his poem, written 
about 1326, Z’ Acerba; it is a question what he 
intended to say by this; but it is very probable 
that he meant by it /’opera acerba, because of 
the difficulty of the matters contained therein. 
The poem, with its frequent obscurities, agrees 
only too well with its title. Cecco manifestly 
considered his Aceréa as something superior 
to the Commedia: for directly at the beginning 
and frequently thereafter, whenever he finds 
an opportunity, he attacks Dante; denies that 
he has ever been in Paradise as he sings; that 
instead, his little faith rather lead him into 
Hell, and that he remained there and never 
again returned. In the fervor of his polemic, 
Cecco never even took the trouble to under- 
stand the man whom he criticised, as when he 
reproves him (ii., 1) for having put everything 
on this earth subject to Fortune, and defends, 
against him, the free will of the rational soul, 
which can overcome the influence of the stars ; 
as if Dante had not been of the very same 
opinion; or, when he accuses him of never 
having known 7/ vero amore, because in a 
Sonnet to Cino da Pistoia he declared it possi- 
ble to change one’s affection, etc.’’! 


But whatever the world may think of Cecco 
d’Ascoli as a poet, it cannot well withhold its 


1 ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’ (Torino, 1887), Vol. 
i, Pp. 299. 
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admiration for him as a man who had the 
courage of his convictions, and who was ready 
and did lay down his life in their defense. 
Two causes are assigned by Castelli as having 
perplexed the studies and investigations con- 
cerning the life and works of Cecco, and 
which have prevented him from assuming the 
place in literature which is his due. 

‘In the first place, perhaps in extenuation 
of their nefarious crime, either his accusers or 
his judges spread the report that beside being 
one of those heretics (faterinz) destined by the 
church to feed with their flesh the flames of 
the faith, he was also the most bitter, the 
most ungenerous and uncompromising of the 
enemies of Dante: and secondly, on account 
of the legend which seized upon his name and 
made of him a famous sorcerer and magician.”’ 
It is against such criticism as Gaspary’s noted 
above; unjust in the opinion of Castelli, that 
the latter attempts to defend Cecco d’Ascoli, 
whom he exalts among the few choicer spirits 
of Italy, ‘‘as a precursor of Giordano Bruno 
and Galileo in the struggle and in the suffering 
for the moral liberation of mankind’’; and 
attempts further, ‘‘to dissipate about the 
figure of this medizval Lucretius, the clouds 
of prejudice and calumny which have been 
thickened about him, not only by his perse- 
cutors and by the vulgar, but even by modern 
men of liberal views and lofty intellects.’’ 

But let us see who this Cecco d’Ascoli was, 
who, after slumbering in peace for five 
hundred years, is now to be roused from his 
obscure and lowly bed, to be rehabilitated to 
a place beside Dante. Francesco degli Stabili 
(Cecco d’Ascoli), was born of ‘ poor but honest 
parents,’ according to Colocci,—honesti paren- 
ti ma povero,—in the latter part of October, 
1269. His birthplace was Ancarano, a small 
town near Ascoli, whither his mother had 
gone to attend a religious festival. He was 
the son of Simone Stabili of Ascoli, and 
studied grammar in the latter city up to his 
fifteenth year, when he went to Salerno, at 
that time a famous university. Here he prob- 
ably studied medicine and mathematics, went 
thence to Paris, and returning to Italy, took 
up his abode in Bologna. Here at the uni- 
versity he read Astrology, winning great fame 
and universal applause. This was between 
the years 1322 and 1325. His success at 
Bologna soon excited the bitter enmity of his 
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rivals, among whom Dino del Garbo and his 
son Tommaso were foremost. Through their 
instigations, Frate Lamberto da Cingoli, a 
Dominican monk, and inquisitor in the pro- 
vince of Lombardy, brought against him 
the accusation that he ‘‘ha sentenziato e dis- 
corso erroneamente di cose attinenti alla 
Catholica fede.’’ Upon such a vague charge 
as this Cecco was condemned without delay. 
The sentence of Frate Lamberto was pro- 
nounced on October 16th, 1324. This sentence 
is so remarkable that I reproduce it here: 
‘*Rev. P. Frater Lambertus de Cingulo 
Ord. Praed. Inquisitor haereticae pravitatis 
Bononiae anno 1324. Die xvi decembris 
Magistrum Cechum filium quondam Magistri 
Simonis Stabilis de esculo sententiavit male 
et inordinate locutum fuisse de fide catholica, 
et propterea eidem penitenti imposuit, ut inde 
ad xv dies proximos suorum veram et genera- 
lem faceret peccatorem confessionem. Item 
—_ omni die diceret xxx pater noster et toti- 
em Ave maria.. Item quod qualibet sexta 
feria jejunare deberet in reverentiam crucis et 
crucifixi hinc ad annum. Item in omni die 
dominica audiret sermonem in domo fratrum 
praedicatorum vel minorum. Item privavit 
ipsum omnibus libris astrologiae magnis et 
parvis, quos deponeret apud magistrum Alber- 
tum bononiensem. Et voluit quod nunquam 
posset legere eels aia bononiae vel alibi, 
publice vel private. Item privavit eum omni 
magisterfo et onore cujuslibet doctoratus 
usque ad suae arbitrium voluntatis. Et con- 
demnavit eum in Ixx libris bononiensibus, 
quas inde ad pasca resurrectionis domini 
proximi solveret sub poena dupli.”’ 
We now lose sight of Cecco d’Ascoli for three 
years, when he again appears, this time in 
Florence. Charles, Duke of Calabria, eldest 
son of King Robert of Naples, entered Flor- 
ence on the 3oth of July, 1326, and in his 
retinue, in the following year, we find Cecco 
d’Ascoli holding the office of Physician and 
Astrologer, doubtless called to this ‘high but 
perilous office’ by the renown he enjoyed in 
that city. But neither his high office, nor 
popular favor were able to protect him against 
the persecutions of his enemies. The bishop 
of Aversa, who held the office of Chancellor 
at the court of Charles, now became one of 
their number, instigated by Dino del Garbo. 
The belief that Cecco was a magician, which 
had become quite prevalent, and which 
Villani seems to have shared, doubtless 
hastened his downfall. The latter says: ‘‘I 
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cancelliere del Duca, ch’era frate minore 
vescovo d’Aversa, parendogli abominevole a 
tenerlo il Duca in sua corte, il fece prendere.’’2 
Of Dino del Garbo’s part in the matter, Villani 
says: 

‘*Questo maestro Dino, fue gran cagione 
della morte del sopradetto Cecco, riprovando 
per falso il detto suo libro, il quale letto in 
Bologna avea. E molti dicono che il fece per 
invidia.’’3 
Cecco was brought before the inquisitor /rate 
Accursio, in the church of the minor friars 
(Santa Croce) where cardinal Giovanni degli 
Orsini, the papal legate ; the Conte da Gubbio, 
vicar general of the diocese of Florence; the 
familiars of the holy office, and many other 
ecclesiastics were assembled. He was con- 
demned to be burnt at the stake, and with 
him his books, including the ‘Acerba.’ Not 


only were all his goods and possessions con- | 


fiscated, 


‘*put all those persons were excommunicated 
who possessed any books written by him, 
unless they brought them to the bishop of the 
diocese or to the inquisitor of the place, within 
one day after they had knowledge of the 
sentence; and likewise those who knowing 
that others possessed any such books, and did 
not denounce them, and likewise any person 
who shall read or shall make use of them in 
the schools, directly or indirectly, or who 
shall cite or defend either them or their con- 
demned author.”’ 

Cecco made no retraction, and the horrible 
sentence was fulfilled. He walked with a firm 
step to the place of execution, outside the 
porta alla Croce where he was bound by a 
chain to the stake. He met his death with 
most intrepid courage and unswerving forti- 
tude, on the same day that sentence had been 
passed upon him, September 16th, 1327. 

Even during his life time Cecco d’Ascoli 
was famous as a sorcerer and magician, and 
this reputation, in the popular mind, quite 
eclipsed that of the poet and philosopher. 
‘The very name of the victim immolated by 
the fearful tribunal, and the name of his native 
city, served to feed the malignant legend.”’ 
The name Cecco was changed to Gieco, and 
Cecco d’Ascoli became Cecco diascoli or 
diascolo, that is, Cecco diavolo.4 That Cecco 
believed seriously in Astrology, and professed 


2 Cronaca, x, Cc. 39. 3 Ibid., x., c. 42. 4P. 55. 
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it openly, cannot be doubted by anyone that 
has read his ‘Acerba.’ It is also certain that 
he shared the common prejudices concerning 
the mysterious power of divination of ma- 
gicians and sorcerers, ‘‘ who either by chance 
or by the aid of the powers of darkness, suc- 
ceeded sometimes in foretelling the future and 
working wonders.’’ But the science cultivated 
by Cecco d’Ascoli was quite different from 
magic. His doctrines, as Castelli says, may 
be restricted to a simple proposition : 

‘*Magic is a thing impious and uncertain in 
its results: while, on the contrary, the science 
of the stars and the study of the phenomena 
of the sub-lunary world, can give to the scholar 
that power of prescience which raises man to 
the dignity of the higher intelligences.’'s 
Cecco’s belief in Alchemy is attested by two 
sonnets which have been attributed to him, 
In the chapter, however, entitled ‘‘Cecco 
d’Ascoli and his native city,’’ another side of 
the man’s nature is revealed tous. We find 
that the heart of the austere man, who devoted 
his life to the study of 7 piu tormentosi prob- 
lemi della vita, was not unmoved by gentler 
emotions. 

The lady whom Cecco loved was a native of 
Ascoli, as we may gather from his affectionate 
mention of that city when he was obliged to 
leave it: 

**To mi ricordo che gia sospirai 
Si nel partire da quel dolce loco 
Ch’io dir non so perché il cor vi lassai.’’ 
Bk. iv., c. 3. 

Francesco Novatié believes, from the follow- 
ing lines of a sonnet attributed to Cecco, that 
this lady was a nun. 

**Ohimé! si m’ha condotto i/ mero manto! 

Dolce é la morte po’ch’io moro amando 

La bella vista coverta dal velo 

Che per mia pena la produsse il cielo.” 
Castelli even goes so far as to say that a Sister 
Lucia Clarissa, of the convent of Santa Chiara 
‘“‘fosse la donna amata dallo sventurato 
poeta.”’ 

In the succeeding chapters Castelli minute- 
ly analyses the ‘Acerba,’ and discusses its 
metre and language ; then follows a discussion 
of Cecco’s Latin works, his relations with 
Cino da Pistoia, and one of the most important 


5 P. 63. 6 Giorn, storico della lett, ital., i., 1., p. 92. 
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of all entitled ‘‘Cecco d’Ascoli and Dante.”’ 
Cecco d’Ascoli gives us many proofs of his 
relations with Dante, but the latter does not 
even give an indication of ‘‘ having known, 
loved or hated the Ascolan.’”’ It is necessary, 


therefore, to examine the cause of Dante’s | 
silence. ‘‘This could not have been due to | 
ignorance of what Cecco was thinking and | 


doing,’’ for the latter was a personage sur- 
rounded by the admiration of scholars; by the 
envy of colleagues and by the favor of the 


great. Dante could not despise a rival who | 


stood far above the common herd. In answer, 
Castelli says: 
‘Io sono convinto che |’Alighieri forse 


pienamente consapevole della superba im- 
presa che Checco d’Ascoli aveva ideata e 


veniva faticosamente compiendo; sono con- | 


vinto, che, pure ammirando in cuor suo la 
generosita del titanico tentativo, deplorava 
quello sciupio di forze in opera vana, perché 
fatta in condizioni disperate. Per questo, 
anziché impugnare le armi invincibli, che suole 
adoprare contro i maligni e i vigliacchi, egli si 


ristringe all’ufficio di compiangere ed am- | 
monire l’uomo, fuorviato dalla ebrieta del | 
sapere, che aveva accolto nel cuore la tentazi- | 


one di donare al mondo un secondo poema.”’ 


To follow all the arguments in proof of this | 


statement would lead us too far. A careful 
reading of the book before us, however, does 
not convince us that its writer has quite suc- 
ceeded in freeing Cecco d’Ascoli of the 
‘hereditary prejudice’’ that has beset him. 
It is doubtful whether Gaspary, had he lived 


to read this book, would have changed his | 
opinion given above, in any essential feature. | 
But Signor Castelli’s book is a very important 
contribution to the history of Italian thought | 
in the Middle Ages, and no one can read it | 
without profit. The author is deeply imbued | 


with the spirit of his subject, his fairness is 
everywhere evident, and he writes in a style 
that is delightfully clear and attractive. In 
conclusion, after expressing the opinion that 
only after the entire text of the ‘Acerba’ has 
been critically re-established and the scattered 
fragments of Cecco d’Ascoli’s scientific and 
literary works have been gathered together, 
can a true judgment of him be formed, the 
author says: 


‘Then will the figure of Cecco, purified and 
redeemed, rise forth, entire and majestic, like 
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the shade of Farinata from his fiery tomb; 
then will he rise from the blow that envy has 
dealt him to admonish us, that if it be the 
highest glory to die for one’s fatherland, to die 
for science typifies the liberation and the 
glory of mankind.” 
HuGo A. RENNERT. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 


English Versification for the Use of Students. 
By Rev. JAMEs C. Parsons. Boston and 
New York: Leach, Shewell, and Sarborn, 
Copyright, 1891, xiii, 162 pp. 


THE teachers of English literature in High 
Schools and Colleges have long been waiting 
for this little book,—though I am decidedly 
late in saying so. 

The treatment is frankly dogmatic. Most 
instructors do not have the time necessary to 
consider the subject inductively and histori- 
cally, and the scholars already have some 
conception of the nature of English verse. 

Professor J. Schipper in Anglische Studien 
(xviii, 147-150) has given to this book an 
abundance of blame, interspersed with a 
sparing amount of faint praise. In spite of all 
flaws, however, I believe that the little work 
deserves hearty commendation. The treat- 
ment of the subject seems to be, for the most 
part, clear, concise, and adequate. I have 
not subjected the book to that ‘‘ trial by fire,’”’ 
the test of the class-room, but I judge the 
language to be level to the comprehension of 
the ordinary Freshman. 

Schipper finds the book wanting in a logical 
arrangement of the material. Though Part i. 
is entitled ‘‘Principles,’’ and Part ii, ‘‘Forms,”’ 
some of the common /orms of the line and 
stanza are discussed in Parti. From a purely 
practical point of view, however, the order of 
treatment does not seem to be a bad one. 
Chapter v has a somewhat blind title, ‘‘ Varie- 
ty in Metre.’’ The subject treated is Zhe 
Stanza. 

The following passage in Mr. Parsons’s pre- 
face does him injustice : 

‘‘The controversy of scholars as to the de- 
gree in which gwantity prevails as a basis for 


English rhythm has been studiously avoided. 
It seems sufficient to follow the prevalent 
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habit of our best poets, as evidenced in their | 


utterance and their works, of assigning to ac- 


cent the determining characteristic of English | 


verse.”’ 


Elsewhere in his book our author shows a | 
clear comprehension of the fact that accent | 


can no more be ‘‘the determining character- 


istic of English verse’’ than it can be ‘‘the | 
determining characteristic’? of music. I ap- | 
peal from Philip conscientiously attempting to 


follow authorities, to Philip uttering his own 
uncorrupted judgments. Though the quanti- 
ty of many syllables in English is very variable 


(that is, depends much upon the connection), | 


yet the quantity of any syllable in a given line 
is always a matter of importance. Otherwise, 
the general time-equivalence of the successive 
feet will not be observed. The line,— 


‘¢ While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean,” 


uses rocky as rhythmically equivalent to deep- 
voiced. There is no natural ‘‘rest’’ in the 
reading to help out the defective quantity of 
‘‘rocky,’’ and the result is an unrhythmical 
line. ‘‘Evangeline’’ is a most beautiful poem— 
but not because of its unrhythmical lines. 
Lanier makes the following extreme as- 
sertion concerning the quantity of English 


syllables : 

“It is the English habit to utter each word, 

whether prose or verse, in such a manner that 
the sounds of which it is composed bear to 
each other definite and simple relations in 
oint of time. By ‘definite and simple re- 
ations’ is meant the relations either of equali- 
ty or of proportion according to the small 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, etc.’”? 

My own sense of hearing is not accurate 
enough to verify this statement. I should 
simply say that, after the rhythm of a poem is 
clearly established to the ear, the reader in- 
stinctively accommodates the quantity (time) 
of the syllables to the demands of the rhythm. 
In so far as it is difficult to do this, the rhythm 
is bad. It should also be remembered, as I 
have said elsewhere, that 
‘lyric poetry is that form of verse which is 
most nearly allied to music in the exactness 
and the prominence of its rhythm. In free 
blank-verse .. . . we have frequent omissions 
of the rhythmical accent even in measures that 


1 ‘Science of Eng. Verse,’ p. 60. 


| 


are filled with sound, frequent displacements 
of the accent, and a bewildering variety of 
equivalent forms of the measure; and even 
the fundamental rhythm itself, which is clearly 
heard through all interruptions, is not marked 
off to the ear with the same exactness as in 
lyric verse.’’2 

I would omit the words put in parentheses 
in the following definition : ‘‘ Rhythm, in verse, 
is (caused by) the occurrence of similar phe- 
nomena of sound at regular intervals ”’ (p. 1). 
In the same way produced by would be omitted 
from the definition of English poetical rhythm. 
A syllable, a conception of fundamental im- 
portance, is nowhere defined. 

The definition of rhyme on p. 3 would in- 
clude end-rhyme, assonance, alliteration, and 
various other phenomena; that on p. 43 
would include only the first two of these. 
The characteristics of ‘‘ proper rhymes,”’ given 
on the same page, apply only to end-rhymes, 
On pp. 3 and 51 alliteration is given so broad a’ 
definition that it would include all the phe- 
nomena just assigned to rhyme. 

I would suggest that the term general rhyme 
be applied to all the phenomena of sound- 
repetition and sound similarity. Under the 
general rhyme of a passage of verse would be 
included the repetition in that passage of any 
speech-sound or sound-group, or the absence 
of such repetition ; also, the general predomi- 
nance of any class of sounds, or the absence 
of such predominance. The following terms 
would all be more specific: @//iteration (the 
repetition of a sound at the beginning of 
neighboring accented syllables), genera/-a/- 
literation (the general predominance in a 
passage of any consonant or class of conso- 
nants), Old-English alliteration, rhyme (‘In 
ternational Dict.,’ definition 2), assonance (‘In- 
ternatl.,’ def. 2), general assonance (the pre- 
dominance in a passage of any vowel-sound 
or class of vowel-sounds). For example, the 
following couplet is the conclusion of a general 
assonance in which the prominent vowel is é: 


“Brown Exercise rejoic’d to hear ; 
And Sport leap’d up, and seiz’d his beechen spear.” 
(** The Passions,”’ Collins). 


I have previously suggested the terms 
general alliteration and general assonance 


2 ‘Lanier Memorial,’ p. 41. 
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(Andover Rev., Mch., 1887). Professor Syl- 


vester’s term syzyvgy has the same meaning as | 


the first of these, but seems to me _ very 
awkward and unpleasant. The importance of 
having a good name for this phenomenon is 


very great. Professor Sylvester says, ‘‘ Verse | 
without syzygy is no more verse than shoddy 


is cloth.’’ 

The facts about alliteration in Old-English 
poetry are much better stated by Parsons on 
p. 51 than on p.79. He seems to be following 


different authorities in the two passages. He | 


talks of izes in one place and of couplets in 
in the other. The first long line of ‘ Piers 


Plowman’ is printed as a line on p. 52, and as | 


a ‘‘couplet’”’ on p. 82. 

I will mention some small oversights. On 
p. 5, in the passage from Emerson, ‘‘ thou 
carvest’’ should be ‘‘it carves.’”’ In the 
middle of p. 64, ‘‘not’’ should be ‘‘no.”” A 
line of poetry receives a wrong rhythmic in- 
terpretation on p. 17. The entire stanza is 
given on p. 37.—It seems wrong to interpret a 
seven-syllable trochaic line of four accents as 
‘*trochaic trimeter with an added syllable”’ 
(p. 35). On p. 18 we havea ‘‘dactylic tetra- 
meter with a monosyllable instead of the final 
dactyl,’’ and immediately after a ‘‘dactylic 


pentameter with an added syllable.’”’ The | 


lines are; 


‘‘Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea.”’ 
** Dance the elastic dactylics with musical cadences 


” 


on, 


Of course, the second of these is a hexameter 
if the first is atetrameter. In general, I think, 
the impression of a line is determined by the 
number of accented syllables that it contains. 


Parsons goes too far in making the ampAz- | 


brach and amphimacer distinct and important 
feet in English verse. The measures which 
are thus denominated are simply expressive 
varieties of the anapaest and dactyl, and these 
strange terms in ampf/ti- are only an encum- 
brance. The line which Parsons cites on p. 10 
as composed of amphibrachs, is given again 


on p. 16 asa line of anapaests. The lines on 
p. 21 should be interpreted, in accordance | 


with the context, as anapestic, and not as 
made up of amphibrachs and amphimacers, 
though the expressive caesuras fall somewhat 
peculiarly. The lines are: 
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**T galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three.’ 
** Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place.” 


In explanation of the common substitution 
of a trochee for an iambus, our author says 
very suggestively : 

‘“This occurs most easily and properly after 
a pause... The true explanation may there- 
fore be, that it is like the effort made to catch 
the step, where one is ‘falling in’ to march- 
ing time’’ (p. 21). 

This explains why the substitution occurs 
just after a pause; but the reason why there is 
any substitution at all seems to be a desire for 
variety of effect ; usually, in the best poetry, 
in addition to the mere desire for variety, 
some peculiarity of the idea demands the 
substitution in the interest of expressiveness. 
The unexpected accent at the beginning of 
line 10 of ‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘‘Rose out of 
chaos,”’ is highly expressive. We see Creation 
spring into being at the word of the Almighty. 

Historical matter might well be introduced 
into the book at many points. Indeed, a brief 
sketch of the history of English verse would 
add to the value of the book. Such elisions 
as ‘‘th’ immortal powers’’ (p. 22) are an 
especial mark of Pope and his school. 

The ‘International Dictionary’ defines aza- 
crusis more broadly than does Parsons, and a 
term is needed for the general phenomenon. 

Parsons does not say clearly that a ‘‘rest’’ 
can take the place of an entire foot or entire 
feet. The third line of ‘‘Christabel’’ should 
probably be read either as ending with two 
silent feet, or as having one silent foot in the 
middle and one at the end; and perhaps all 
would conceive of the fifth line as ending with 
one silent foot,—though this pause merges 
into the long pause that marks the end of the 
verse-paragraph ; 3 

**’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock, 

Tu-whit !—Tu-whoo ! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew.” 

In the same way, we fill out the time of the 
short lines in ‘‘Marmion’’ with a pause. 

The caesura should be more sharply defined 
as a cessation of the verse-movement, in 


3 See Lanier, ‘Sci. of E. V.’ 197. 
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contrast to the res/, a pause that counts in the 
verse-movement. 

Parsons utters dangerous doctrine when he 
says: 

‘The mute consonant ¢ requires more effort 
than the liquid 7, and so the one comes to be 
used in the word /ay, and the other in the 
word fug’’ (p. 62). 

Pray, how does the / ‘‘come to be used”’ in 
leap? and the ¢in fame? 

Gummeres gives a much better definition of 


Hovering Accent than does Parsons (p. 143)... 


Parsons illustrates Wrenched Accent by a 
line that most readers do not wrench (p. 144). 
Schipper thinks that something should be 
said by Parsons about the various forms of the 
Schweifreimstrophe. 


Epitaph,”’ etc., the point is well taken. 
very much need a technical term here. Why 
not call this favorite verse-form of the Scottish 
poet a ‘‘tail-rhyme stanza’’? The name 
though not elegant, is highly expressive. 
clear idea of the ‘‘tail-rhyme stanza,’’ and of 
its history in English verse down to Shake- 


speare can be obtained in a few moments by | 


looking up the references under Schwet/reim, 
S. strophe, etc., in the index to Paul’s newly- 
completed ‘Grundriss der germanischen Phi- 
lologie.’ 

Chaucer’s seven-line stanza, the well-known 
Rime-Royai, should not be called the 
‘‘Rhythm Royal’’ (p. 38). If a new name 
were admissible, ‘‘Stanza Royal’’ would be 
the better term. 


But a truce to fault-finding. Mr. Parsons | 


has written the text-book that many teachers 
needed, and its defects can easily be remedied 


in a later edition. 
A. H. ToLMan. 


University of Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
To THE Epirors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 


Sirs:—In the April number of the Mop. | 


LanG. NoTEs appears a review of my Spanish 
Grammar signed by C. Carroll Marden (Johns 


4 ‘ Hand-book of Poetics,’ p. 142. 
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Since Burns uses a | 
Schweifreimstrophe in many of his Epistles, | 
in the ‘‘ Mousie,” the ‘‘ Daisy,” the ‘‘ Bard’s | 
We | 


A | 
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Hopkins University). Would you kindly allow 
me space in the Nores for the following 
remarks on Mr. Marden’s notice ? 

1. The grammar proper of my brief presen- 
tation of the essentials of the Spanish language 
is divided into two parts: namely, 1. the treat- 
ment of forms (forty-eight pages); and 2. the 
syntax (thirty-four pages). Mr. M. might, as 
his own preference, have objected to such a 
division. But, instead, he singles out gratui- 
tously part one (with exercises) ‘‘ as the work- 
ing part of the grammar,”’ and then criticizes 
it for lacking certain important syntactical 
statements actually found in the syntax, and 
this without a hint—save in a single instance— 
of their occurrence there. Thus the rules for 
the position of adjectives and for the use of the 
possessive, pointed out as missing, are found 
in their proper places §$ 113, 60-63, 121-124. 
Every one of the syntactical rules (altogether 
nine!) briefly stated by needed anticipation in 
the exercises, and according to Mr. M. found 
there on/y, are, as a fact, given more fully with 
examples in their proper places in the syntax. 

2. Mr. M. wants more than ‘‘one’’ model 
verb (he suggests four or five) under each of 
the subordinate classes of regular verbs. In 
the first place, two are actually given under 
each of classes a. and b., and then anything 
more would be as superfluous as to give more 
than one type-verb for each class of ordinary 
regular verbs. How far the proposed repe- 
tition of the same principle would aid the 
student in recognizing several hundred verbs, 
(more than three hundred without counting 
compounds of extant simple verbs) is easily 
perceived. Real aid in this respect is afford- 
ed the learner by a short description of the 
verbs of each class. A list of the verbs might 
have been added, but as no such list is or 
ought to be committed to memory, I conclud- 
ed—as | think rightly—that for reference the 
student would be better helped by one alpha- 
betical list at the end of the book, than by four 
in different places within the book. 

3. ‘‘The regular verbs,’’ says Mr. M., ‘‘are 
arranged with no attempt to classify them ac- 
cording to their irregularities.’ Not only are 
they classified according to their irregularities 


. (with references, besides, to the phonetic ex- 


planation of irregular forms) in §§ 86-87, but 
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the method of studying them according to that 
classification is stated in §87. The alphabeti- 
cal reference-list is simply the place where to 
find any of them directly in that study, and 
later. 

4. Mr. M. calls the space alloted to the ir- 
regular verbs ‘“‘ meagre in the extreme.’’ The 
space cannot be too small if the rules are 
correct, complete, and easily applied by 
students had in view. The verb chosen as an 
example (wrongly quoted by the way), guerer, 
can be conjugated by the ordinary student, 
who knows what precedes, as easily and as 
correctly by the directions given in a couple 
of lines, as if the verb were spread out in full 
for the convenience of an indolent intellect or 
a child-learner (for whom the book is not 
written). 

5. The classification of the auxiliaries with 
the irregular verbs Mr. M. considers unhappy, 
because it will prevent the student from be- 
ginning early to construct compound tenses 
and to read. Indeed, this classification, the 
only logically defensible one, does delay by 
two or three lessons the opportunity of ‘‘ con- 
structing compound tenses’’! but it does not 
delay early reading even that much, for no 
reading in my judgment can be profitably 
begun before the irregular verbs are mastered. 

6. Mr. M. condemns as a bad innovation the 
use of the terms ‘tonic’ and ‘atonic’ for the 
varied forms of the personal and possessive 
pronouns. I cannot claim in this respect any 
‘innovation,’’ as the terms occur in both 
purely scientific and other scholarly works. 
To be sure, the terms preferred by Mr. M. 
have much greater currency, but they are in- 
adequate (for instance, yo may be ‘‘ conjunc- 
tive’’ or ‘‘disjunctive’’; mio ‘‘pronoun”’ or 
‘adjective ’’; etc.). 

7. Mr. M. censures the arrangement of the 
exercises at the end of the book, because ex- 
perience has convinced him that they should 
immediately follow the rules. My experience 
has convinced me that the other arrangement 
is better. 

In conclusion, I must leave it with those 
interested at all in the unpretentious book in 
question, to estimate the value of a summary 
disparagement of it on such grounds as those 
referred to akove. 

Respectfully, 


A. H. EDGREN. 
Goteburg. 
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[I beg leave to add the following in regard 
to certain points in Prof. Edgren’s letter: 


1. The need of certain syntactical rules in 
connection with the ‘‘treatment of forms,’’ is 
clearly felt by Prof. Edgren, and in view of 
this fact, the rules for position of atonic pro- 
nouns are placed in part one, while the rules 
for position of adjectives must occur only in 
part two, and the personal accusative con- 
struction is mentioned among the exercises. 
As they are all considered by the author as 
necessary to a proper comprehension of the 
exercises which are based on the first part of 
the grammar, these facts should all be found 
in their proper place in this first part (not 
necessarily excluding a repetition or cross 
references when the ‘ Syntax’ is treated). 

Furthermore, the ‘only’ quoted by the 
author, when taken in connection with the 
paragraph in which it occurs, will be found 
used simply in connection with part one and 
exercises, with no reference to the ‘Syntax.’ 
In fact, my general criticism is not that im- 
portant facts are omitted, but that ‘‘the ar- 
rangement of the material is not well adopted 
for class-work.”’ 

2. The main difficulty in connection with 
the study of Spanish irregular verbs, is not in 
learning the characteristics of each class but 
in knowing which verbs belong to the several 
classes. If the student can associate four or 
five current verbs with each class, he is much 
better equipped for reading, and this, too, 
with very little extra labor. The short de- 
scription of the verbs of each class ought, of 
course, to be added, but (with exception of 
-uir verbs) it does not relieve the beginner of 
the necessity of verifying each new verb by 
means of the general alphabetical index. 


3. My remarks in regard to the twenty-nine 
irregular verbs are intended to apply only to 
the conjugated forms. I regret that my state- 
ment is misleading. These irregular verbs 
are classified according to a_ well-defined 
system, but, ‘‘ referring for the forms of each 
verb to the alphabetical list below.’’ The 
verbs in the alphabetical list might have been 
grouped as nearly as possible in accordance 
with the author’s classification of irregularities. 
For reference at any later time, these twenty- 
nine verbs, together with the other irregular 
forms, are found in the alphabetical index at 
| the end of the book. 
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4and 5. In regard to the tabular system of 
arrangement, I believe Prof. E. is unique in 
his objection, as also in insisting on a master- 


| 


ing of the irregular verbs before beginning to | 


read. 
6. The word ‘innovation ”’ naturally applies 
only to elementary school grammars. The 


terms ‘‘tonic’’ and ‘‘atonic’’ are, in them- | 


selves, easily comprehensible, but, when used | 
in reference to kindred pronoun groups, they | 


refer to the form of the word and not to its ac- 


centuation in the modern language, thus in- | 


volving a knowledge of stress-group phonetics 
needless in an elementary Spanish class. 


In conclusion, I beg leave to say that if | 
certain passages in my review are not so | 


clearly stated as they might have been, I hope 


the fault will be attributed to the attempt to | 


condense the material, so as briefly to mention | 
two grammars on the same article. In regard | 
to the grammar under consideration, I might | 
add that owing to the prominence of the | 
author as an educator, it deserves an unbiased | 


examination by every teacher of Spanish. 


C. CARROLL MARDEN. ] 





Language Association of America will be held 


, at Washington, D. C., December 27, 28, 29. 


Members of the Association who wish to read 
papers at this meeting are requested to com- 
municate at once with the Secretary, James 
W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 


One of the most easily effected as well as 
most important improvements in the teaching 
of French would be the general substitution, 
in class use, of literature of dignified and sub- 
stantial worth, for so much that is trivial, 
childish, or ephemeral. It is not the fault of 
the French language or of French literature, 
but of an injudicious choice of texts on the 
part of teachers, that earnest-minded students 
are so unfortunately apt to feel, especially at 
an early stage of their course, that much of 
what they are given to read is frivolous or 


| simply insipid. For a happy combination of 


A NOTE ON THE ANGLO-SAXON | 


‘OROSTUS.’ 

To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 

Sirs:—In Sweet’s ‘Orosius,’ p. 234, |. 24, 
there seems to be no meaning in 4 geheton. 
Otherwise the passage is simple enough, 
though the translator has utterly failed to 
understand his original, as a glance at the 
Latin shows. 

I would suggest a change of ¢6 geheton to 
tége heton, or téga heton. The words ane 


tunecan ... pa pe tége heton will thus be a 


rendering of the Latin /ogae. 


F. A. BLACKBURN. 
University of Chicago. 





BRIEF MENTION. 





The next regular meeting of the Modern | 


2 


dignity with sustained variety, of seriousness 
and instructiveness with vivacity, ‘Un Phi- 
losophe sous les toits,’ by Emile Souvestre, is 
scarcely to be equalled. Fraser’s edition of 
this classic (D. C. Heath & Co.) was favorably 
reviewed in these columns as long ago as 1887 
(vol. ii, pp. 199-201). Another edition, bear- 
ing date of 1893 and coming from the Cam- 
bridge University Press (New York: Mac- 
millan), is by H. W. Eve, M.A., Head Master 
of University College School, London. To 
150 pages of admirably printed text it adds 
over too pages of scholarly notes (in which 
there is not a line of superfluity or padding), 
while the Introduction gives an account of the 
author’s literary career full enough to serve 
for more than the trad@#onal aggravation of 
ignorance which so often does prefatory duty 
in similar cases. In one important respect 
this excellent edition differs from that of Pro- 
fessor Fraser: it is not provided with a vo- 
cabulary. 
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